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There are tangible returns from an 
investment in-GAS. This ideal fuel 
and modern Gas equipment pay off 
in the operation of cafeterias, lunch 





bars, fountain restaurants, service ent 
kitchens. For waterheating, too, 
there’s no fuel like GAS. 


WATERHEATER 


Take maintenance, for instance. 
The simplicity of waterheaters, 
toasters, ovens, coffee urns, and 
other modern Gas equipment re- 
duces maintenance cost to an abso- 











lute minimum. 


Sanitation is important, too. GAS is a clean 
fuel which requires no han- 
—= dling, leaves no waste for dis- 
——— | posal. Employees like GAS 
because working conditions are 
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more comfortable and cleaner with Gas-fired 


equipment than with other types of fuel. 


GAS is an economical fuel. The 
eficiency of modern Gas equip- 
ment, the low cost of GAS, and the 
extra advantage of constantly avail- 
able supply, assure users 
of real fuel economy. 





COFFEE URN 


There are many other desirable 
features of GAS such as flexibility, 
automatic controllability, speed, 
which make GAS and modern Gas 
DEEP FAT FRYER : : 
equipment your best investment. 











The Commercial Representative of 
your local Gas Company can help 
you select Ranges, Waterheaters, 
Ovens, Deep Fat Fryers, Toasters, 
and other modern Gas equipment 
to fit your requirements. 
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As this issue comes off the press 
thousands of gas men will be on 
their way to Atlantic City to take 
part in what should be one of the 
most memorable conventions and 
exhibitions in many years. Since it 
requires six months of preparation 
to build and stage such affairs, they 
should not be dismissed when the 
final gavel sounds. . . . Every em- 
ployee in the gas industry would 
benefit materially by seeing the = 
pliance exhibition in person, but the 
next best thing is to learn of the 
latest developments from those who 
have been present and seen with 
their own eyes. A list of the ad- 
vances in appliances should be a 
“must” for every delegate who re- 
ports the meeting. . . « Addresses, 
papers and committee reports should 
be taken back to those at home. 
Written reports, employee meetings 
and the employees’ magazine are ex- 
cellent mediums for interpreting 
the vast amount of information 
available at such meetings....A 
system of reporting the convention 
will have twofold benefits: first, it 
will clarify in the minds of those 
attending, the subjects on the pro- 
gram; secondly, those who rematned 
behind will have the convention in- 
terpreted in terms of the local com- 


pany's problems, 
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Stage Set for Convention 


wy stage is set for the twenty-eighth annual convention 
of the American Gas Association. The curtain will rise 
in Atlantic City, N. J., on October 7 and when it goes down 
on the eye-opening exhibition of gas appliances and equip- 
ment at noon on October 11, a new and exciting chapter in 
the history of the gas industry will have been written. 

For many reasons, this is the most important annual gath- 
ering of gas men in decades. Among the more obvious which 
come to mind are its strategic timing: It is being held a year 
after the most destructive war in history. Some of the lessons 
we have learned from that war are just now being put into 
effect by our industrial leaders. Our manufacturers are mid- 
way in the process of putting out new models of equipment 
—equipment that in many cases has been delayed by months 
of material shortages and manpower dislocations. These fac- 
tors alone suffice to make this a most significant meeting. 

But let’s look a bit further to see why this looms as per- 
haps the greatest of all gas industry conventions. Our in- 
dustry, on a scale never before attempted, has underwritten 
an enlarged program of cooperative research, sales promo- 
tion and advertising. Many of the plans encompassed in this 
overall program have now jelled sufficiently to be the focal 
point of many informal if not formal discussions in Atlantic 
City. 

2 

The convention committee, headed by Irving K. Peck of 
Pittsburgh, has left no stone unturned to unearth talent and 
topics which should be an inspiration to all who attend. 


4 There are old popular standbys like the home service break- 


fast, sectional meetings, and dramatic promotional skits. 
There are heralded but untried newcomers like the employee 
telations forum, the manufactured and natural gas depart- 
mental meetings, and the publication editors’ breakfast. 
Several top-ranking national executives have been added 


| to the star-studded program which was announced in our 
September issue. They include: 


Elmo Roper, well-known public opinion sampler and na- 





tional marketing authority, who will address the Tuesday 
morning general session. As head of a New York organiza- 
tion of 24 people and a field force of 250 people located 
in key spots in the country, Mr. Roper is well qualified to 
discuss “What the Public Thinks.” He is best known for 
his conduct of Fortune Magazine Surveys of Public Opinion, 
which predicted the presidential elections in 1936 within one 
per cent, in 1940 within .5 per cent and in 1944 within .3 
per cent. 

Dexter M. Keezer, director of Economics Board, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc., will be the guest speaker at 
the Industrial and Commercial Gas Section luncheon on 
Tuesday. Mr. Keezer is an economist of outstanding ability 
and his background with the McGraw-Hill organization 
makes him admirably equipped to speak on ‘Future Indus- 
trial Production,” a topic of special interest to industrial 


gas men. 
e 


And now we come to that stellar attraction—the exhibition 
sponsored by the Gas Appliance Manufacturers’ Association 
—in itself worth the time and effort of a trip to Atlantic 
City. Gathered in the vast municipal auditorium will be 
a great spectacle of modern industrial development. More 
than 130 separate manufacturers will utilize their utmost 
showmanship and ingenuity to attract attention to their latest 
products—products, by the way, which will be instrumental 
in writing the future of the gas industry in the highly com- 
petitive period just ahead. 

Exhibitors’ sketches reveal plans for striking presentations 
of gas refrigerators, gas ranges, heaters, air conditioning 
units and many other products. Some of these products uti- 
lize new materials created during the war which have proved 
to have superior peacetime qualities. 

These are but a few of the reasons why, as this issue comes 
off the press, many thousands of gas men and women will 
be converging on Atlantic City—the Mecca of convention- 
goers. 


_ @Opposite: Laying of the Oklahoma Natural Gas Company's 16-in. pipeline, which extends from Sapulpa to Bristow, Okla- 
photographed from a low spot by Ruth Canaday as the pipe was being swung into place on the skids over a ditch. 
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California 
Utilization 
Problems 


Economics of long-term poli- 
cies affecting the supply 
and demand of natural gas 
and its orderly marketing 


BY ROY E. WEHE 


Assistant Director, Public Utilities 
Department, California Railroad 
Commission 


THINK I am close enough to the 

gas industry to know how well and 
how adequately you have met the se- 
vere and exacting service requirements 
during these past few years, to say you 
did an excellent job and one to be 
proud of. That is past, however, and 
your position and my position will be 
appraised from day to day by our per- 
formances and services rendered. The 
future lies ahead of us and while there 
is great uncertainty and, yes, much 
reason for real concern in respect to 
many phases of our economic and so- 
cial life, yet for these very reasons 
there is presented a great challenge to 
overcome these adverse conditions, 
translate them into opportunities and 
move forward. If the past is any meas- 
ure as to the future, we may look with 
confidence to your leaders to carry 
through in the splendid tradition of 
your industry. 

It is my understanding that in the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association there are 
represented the five western states of 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, and California, along with mem- 
berships from Vancouver and Hono- 
lulu; that manufactured gas is served 
in each of the states, with natural gas 
the predominating service in Arizona 





Presented before Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion’s 53rd Annual Convention, San Francisco, 
California, September 10-12. 
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and California; that of the nearly 2.5 
million customers served, 91 per cent 
receive natural gas. It is also a fact 
that California stands first in the states 
of the Nation, with over 22 per cent as 
to both customers and general service 
sales, with approximately 15 per cent 
of the total sales volume. Texas 
stands first by a wide margin in re- 
spect to industrial sales. 

During the 5-year period ending 
1945, gas sales in these five western 
states have had a remarkable increase. 
Manufactured gas sales, exclusive of 
those in California, for the 4-year pe- 
riod ending 1944 showed a gain of ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. Natural gas 
firm sales in California during the 5- 
year period ending last year nearly 
doubled—up 95 per cent. Firm indus- 
trial sales increased nearly 7-fold and 
surplus, exclusive of steam-electric 
generation, showed a gain of slightly 
less than 15 per cent. 

The sharp decline expected by the 
industry has not as yet developed. 
Current consumption this year for gen- 
eral service is showing a continued 
growth, while industrial usage is 
sharply off. Gross revenues, however, 
are remaining about the same as last 
year. 


Continued Growth 


This high level of usage appears to 
have a fairly sound basis of continu- 
ing, with the likelihood of a continued 
growth after a short period of adjust- 
ment, having in mind the cyclical eco- 
nomic swings that likely will occur. 

Population and industrial growth 
are generally viewed as two of the 
prime requirements for a continued 
growth. It would appear that the west 
coast states, on this basis, are destined 
for a remarkable forward movement. 
The Bureau of Census gives an in- 
crease of approximately 21/4 million in 
population for these 5 states, due to 
migration alone, since the spring of 
1940 to the middle of last year, of 
which about 70 per cent came to Cali- 
fornia. From all that comes to my at- 
tention, we are not only holding this 
growth but are still gaining in popula- 
tion. 

Migration of industrial plants to the 
west coast likewise is at an ever in- 
creasing rate. The fuel requirements 
of these new plants will soon fill the 
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current loss being experienced from 
closing of war plants and thus add to 
the industrial load requirements. 

With this background in mind we 
may well ask—What are some of the 
problems involved in meeting these 
new load requirements? Are there 
any basic or fundamental changes tak- 
ing place? I think we can agree that 
there are basic and fundamental 
changes taking place and there are new 
and trying problems to meet, along 
with the many opportunities presented 
to a dynamic industry. 


Changes Taking Place 

Our state’s known natural gas re- 
serves have been heavily drawn upon 
and at a rate which has yearly averaged 
in excess of ¥, trillion cubic feet dur- 
ing the last 3.years. New discoveries 
have been sharply less than the with- 
drawals. If our oil and gas geologists 
are reasonably correct as to the esti- 
mated known reserves of between 11 
and 12 trillion cubic feet, you can see 
that our local known natural gas sup- 
ply is far from being unlimited. 

As you know, it is not alone the re- 
serves that are important, but equally 
as important is the rate at which gas 
is available from those reserves. Dur- 
ing the last few years there has been 
a material increase in the amount of 
gas that has been reinjected in the oil 
structure, in the interest of a greater 
ultimate oil production. For instance, 
such use of gas last year approximated 
250 million cubic feet a day, about 45 
per cent of the total firm gas sales of 
the state. Since it is understood that 
such gas will not in any appreciable 
quantities be available for sale to util- 
ities for 10 or 15 years, this has 
brought about a new situation for our 
gas companies to cope with, especially 
those in the southern part of the state 
where substantially all their gas is 
from oil wells, as compared to the 
large volume of dry gas production in 
the northern portion of the state. In 
addition, there will be an increasing 
decline in oil well gas due to the de- 
cline in oil production, as the known 
oil reserves become depleted. 

Happily, through energetic action on 
the part of the managements of these 
utilities, contracts have been secured 
and authorizations received to bring 
gas into California from the mid-conti- 








nent fields. Mr. Bridge has discussed 
this matter most ably and fully with 
you. I do want to add and digress 
enough to say, however, that as the 
years roll by I am sure the bringing in 
of out-of-state gas to California will 
be looked upon as the beginning of a 
mew era in the gas industry in this 
state and one of far-reaching impor- 
tance as to the general economic well- 
being of the people of this great com- 
monwealth. 

The bringing in of gas in the quan- 
tities planned, however, will not, in 
my opinion, remove the necessity of 
carefully appraising load requirements 
in terms of utilizing our gas supply to 
the very best advantage, if you as a gas 
industry are adequately to meet the re- 
sponsibilities of the future—both from 
the point of view of the commodity 
to be supplied and the price at which 
it can be sold. 

We all know that large volumes of 
gas have been and are being sold on a 
so-called “surplus” basis. We know, too, 
that when such sales were inaugurated, 
gas supplies and pipe-line facilities were 
quite different than we find them now 
and during the past several years. As a 
matter of fact, in the true sense of the 
term “‘surplus,” there is practically no 
such gas actually available at the present 
time. You will recall that industrial use 
of surplus gas, without standby, pre- 
sented many difficult problems during 
the war. Such gas, too, has moved at very 
low rates; the average up to September 
5 has been just under 14 cents per 
M.c.f., contrasted with a rate of between 
22 and 23 cents, if placed on the equiva- 
lent oil price basis. Now with the 624- 
cent increase in most of the schedules, 
based on the 40-cent increase in fuel 
oil prices previously authorized by the 
Office of Price Administration, the price 
disparity between the two fuels will be 
greatly lessened, though there will still 
be sold substantial volumes of industrial 
gas below the equivalent price of fuel 
oil, if the rates are not further changed 
or other controls inaugurated. 


Problems Arising 

This situation raises several questions. 
For instance, is it proper to continue 
industrial gas sales at these depressed 
rates? What shall be the policy in mar- 
keting industrial gas? Having in mind 
the generally admitted desirable utiliza- 








tion characteristics of gas, are there good 
and sufficient reasons why industrial gas 
should be sold at prices that undercut 
the fuel market generally, assuming, 
however, that such sale prices do not 
carry full costs and thus are somewhat 
less than gas sold on a firm basis? 

Let us briefly explore some of the is- 
sues raised. 

First, however, as a background, let 
me recall to you that it has been the 
history of curtailable industrial gas sales 
in California that large volumes have 
moved at incremental rates that have 
been as low or lower than competitive 
prices of other fuels. This situation has 
been greatly aggravated during the last 
few years with oil prices permitted to 
rise while gas rates were frozen. During 
this whole period of surplus gas sales, 
if there be a preferred position it was 
not occupied by the general service cus- 
tomers but by the surplus industrial. 

Second, it may be pertinent to ob- 
serve and have in mind that if gas is 
sold in today’s industrial market at rates 
less than what it will cost the gas in- 
dustry to replace such gas for its cus- 
tomer requirements in the foreseeable 
future, giving consideration to the eco- 
nomic time factor, it is a serious ques- 
tion whether such a procedure is in the 
public interest and to the interest of the 
gas industry and its customers, espe- 
cially if other desirable fuels can rea- 
sonably be utilized. 








TIME -PACIEINGC COAST GAS ASSOCIATIO 


Pacific Coast Gas Association gives the 
A. G. A. appliance-testing program a boost 
in its current advertising 
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In developing an industrial gas pol- 
icy, due consideration must necessarily 
be given to the various interests in- 
volved, not overlooking the industrial 
user himself, for after all industry fur- 
nishes to no small extent the very basis 
of support for the other classes of serv- 
ice. 

In California our fuel position is rela- 
tively favorable, having in mind that 
foreign oil may be imported to balance 
our supply and demand requirements. 
During the war period we learned it 
wasn’t the adequacy of the gas supply 
alone that was all important, but rather 
the sufficiency of the state’s supply of 
all its fuels, and principally those of 
oil, gas and electricity. If we are to 
maintain a balanced state economy and 
utilize our fuels, from whatever source, 
to the best advantage, it seems to me we 
must continue with this over-all fuel 
concept, for there is a place for each 
fuel in our future markets. 

Many of your large industrial cus- 
tomers could change to oil burning with 
but little inconvenience. If the price of 
the two fuels is placed on a comparable 
basis, then due to the inconvenience of 
curtailment of “‘surplus” gas and to the 
necessity of maintaining and utilizing a 
stand-by fuel, many users would un- 
questionably discontinue gas usage. Thus 
a reduction in industrial gas sales would 
be brought about by choice of the con- 
sumer himself. 


Price and Volumetric Controls 

It is believed that such a natural con- 
trol might fairly readily have been made 
effective in more normal times. Now, 
however, with the general price up- 
heaval that is taking place, it may be 
desirable to postpone bringing about 
full price parity between the two com- 
petitive fuels and bring into force some 
volumetric restrictions as to interruptible 
gas usage, if a better balance in fuel 
utilization is desired. To be more ex- 
plicit, in an economy which is pat 
tially regulated and partially free, mal- 
adjustments may easily develop. This 
may be taking place now between the 
oil and gas industries and even within 
the latter. This becomes more realistic 
to you when a portion of your rates, 
such as surplus industrial, rise with the 
price of oil and others remain uf 
changed. 

An examination of some of your 
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tariffs will show that if further increases 
in fuel oil prices take place, certain in- 
dustrial gas rates will rise into and even 
above the rates carrying higher priority 
as to usage. Hence until our national 
economy becomes more stable, some 
volumetric controls, along with price 
advances that are feasible (assuming oil 
and industrial gas prices will move in 
unison but not necessarily resulting in 
any correction for price disparity) ap- 
pear to be the most practical means, at 
the present, to bring about reasonable 
distribution of gas utilization as between 
the different customer groups. 


Interruptible Gas Sales From Dry 
Gas Reserves 

In this discussion dealing with some 
of the problems arising out of the in- 
dustrial gas sales, and especially those 
characterized as ‘‘surplus,’’ I trust you 
will not gain the impression that it is 
my view that the policy of selling sur- 
plus gas competitively with other fuels 
was wrong. In my opinion it had its 
place, as even it does today, but as to 
the latter on a much lesser scale. This 
thought leads to a consideration of ‘‘sur- 
plus” sales, where the gas supply is es- 
sentially from dry gas reserves and when 
there is essentially no gas wastage and 
hence no excess gas to be disposed of. 
However, some reduced volume of such 


sales may well be justified for an inde- 
terminate period. 

The designation of sales of this char- 
acter likely should be changed from 
“surplus” to “interruptible.”” Such sales, 
when commanding a proper price, have 
a real place in the economic operation 
of a gas system, through the utilization 
of excess line capacity during the off- 
peak season, as well as providing what 
may be looked upon as terminal storage, 
from which the daily swings in load 
requirements of the firm customers may, 
in part, be secured through curtailment 
of the interruptible service. 


State Coordinated Marketing 
Policy 

Closely related to these general prob- 
lems of industrial gas sales are market- 
ing policies and control as between the 
two major geographical divisions of 
this state. At the present time, for ex- 
ample, the availability of gas is more 
abundant in the northern section, due 
to the dry gas supply, than it is in the 
south. “Surplus” gas curtailments in this 
area have been very small, while in the 
southern part it has been the largest in 
its history, with curtailments extending 
into the summer period, in order to 
store gas underground for winter and 
because of lessened supply and heavy 
loads. One may ask, is it wise to thus 


draw heavily on the dry gas reserves 
to serve this low-priced industrial load ? 

During the initial years, when out-of- 
state gas becomes available, Southern 
California will have greatly increased 
supplies during the summer period and 
might conceivably temporarily develop 
considerable new interruptible industrial 
gas load. On the other hand, by pursu- 
ing a middle-of-the-road course, some of 
the San Joaquin Valley oil-well gas mov- 
ing south might find its way to the 
northern markets and dry gas, to that 
extent, could be conserved for future 
requirements and, in part, be returned 
in later years to the southern markets. 

This leads to the thought as to the de- 
sirability of maintaining fairly reason- 
able coordinated handling of interrup- 
tible gas sales as between the two 
sections of the state. Contrary action 
might well lead to an uncontrolled 
splurge of industrial gas sales with dissi- 
pation of dry gas reserves and the neces- 
sity of customer reconversion to other 
fuels in a comparatively short period of 
time. 

Similarly, if industrial gas were com- 
paratively plentiful in one section of the 
state and scarce in another, such condi- 
tions would soon be reflected in possible 
changes in the locations of existing 
plants and would influence the location 
of new plants. Accordingly, there would 
seem to be (Continued on page 462) 





The Use 
of Words 


@ Of all the many afflictions which bedevil 
the world, the careless use of words may not 
be the worst, but it certainly adds to all the 
other sins and sufferings of mankind, and 
makes them harder to bear. Perhaps, too, 
the wrong use of words, whether intentional 
or due to thoughtlessness, most effectively 
prevents a cure. This is so whether a person 
merely fools himself, or herself, or uses the 
wrong word to tangle up the thinking of 
others. 

You would not thank a doctor who told 
you that you had a broken leg, when in 
fact what ailed you was a broken arm; or 
hives when you were breaking out with the 
smallpox. Lawyers, when they write a con- 
tract, spend a great deal of time on definitions. 
Then they can use labels, for convenience, to 
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their heart's content, because everybody can 
know what the labels, or words, mean. 

Yet people in their talk to each other— 
and even to themselves—are careless, or ig- 
norant, or slipshod in what they call things. 
Americans are supposed to be the world’s 
worst offenders in this way. We can ques- 
tion that, if, at the same time, we decide to 
hold ourselves more strictly to what is actu- 
ally meant, and test, even in our own talk, 
what our words really say. 

Words change their meanings with use, 
abuse and misuse. The real trouble comes 
when a word is half-way between its real 
meaning and a new one. Such a word is 
“propaganda.” It is a good word, often mis- 
used. Most propaganda is good. The great- 
est blessings that have come to mankind have 
been propaganda. We would never have te- 
ceived them had it not been for propagan- 
dists. 

But there is good propaganda, that is, the 
spreading of truths, and there is bad propa- 
ganda, harmful, or hateful, or untrue. How 
easy it is, then, in using this word, to add 
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one other little word to it which tells which 
kind you mean, good or bad! 

What brings this up is a remark made to 
me that this publication is ‘too much propa- 
ganda,” meaning, of course, matter dealing 
with the company for which we work. 

There is, however, one matter or subject 
which is of common interest to all of us; 
that subject is the company for which we 
work, the work which each of us does for 
it, and the work which, collectively and as 
a company, some 2000 employees of us do 
for the community which we serve and from 
which we derive our means of livelihood. 
Our bread-and-butter, in a word. If that is 
not important, will somebody please tell me 
what is. To most of us, also, it is interesting. 
That means making a living and enjoying 
the scenery as we go along. It is a good way 
of going through life, whether one works 
for the gas company, or does any other kind 
of work. Because work we all must. 

—J FRENCH RoBINSON, President, The 
East Ohio Gas Co., in the September, 
1946, “East Ohio News.” 


Chart 1 


Planning the Home Laundry 


Equally important as improved laundry appliances for quick and easy washdays 


is the well-planned design and proper arrangement of the home laundry itself 


HE Good- 

housekeeping 
Institute recently 
said that perhaps 
there are no 
brighter prospects 
for future home im- 
provements than 
those in view for 
laundering. The 
promise is one of 
greater saving in 
time and effort, and more effective re- 
sults, not only through improved laun- 
dering appliances but through better de- 
sign and arrangement of the home laun- 
dry itself. 

“Blue Monday” today is just as blue 
as it was thirty years ago because laun- 
dry rooms as such have not kept pace 
with advancements and improvements 
elsewhere in the home. The trouble with 
most homes is that no space has been 
allotted for this very important job; 
clothes are still being washed all over 
the house—in basements, kitchens, back 
porches and bathrooms. 

Strange as it may seem, homes have 
been built for eating, bathing, sleeping 
and relaxing, with no consideration 
given to the fact that these functions 
are merely end products of the house- 
work that has to be done every week, 
which includes cooking, cleaning, wash- 
ing and ironing. 


Marguerite Fenner 


BY MARGUERITE FENNER 


Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


And so we decided that an important 
service to our customers would be to 
help them plan their homes so that 
women would have workshops designed 
for housework. The first step in this 
plan was our kitchen planning lecture- 
slide presentation which in the past 
eight months has been presented before 
some 375 groups. As a result of this 
ptogram many requests were received 
for a similar presentation on laundry 
planning. 

“Planning the Home Laundry’ is a 
45-minute lecture with 26 Kodachrome 
slides, eight of which are charts. With 
the first four charts we discuss the prob- 
lem of getting clothes washed, dried and 
ironed. 

With Chart 1 we talk about where to 
put the laundry. In the new home space 
can be planned; in remodeling, space 
which is already there must be utilized. 
Quite often there is a back porch, pan- 
try, or closet which could be made into 
a compact little laundry. For many old 
homes where kitchens are too large in 
the first place, the kitchen-laundry com- 
bination might be the logical solution. 

With Chart 2 we discuss the major 
tools needed for washing clothes. For 
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some of these, floor space and proper ar- 
rangement must be planned; others 
need to be built in during construction 
or remodeling. Here we tell our water 
heating story, discussing requirements 
for both the conventional-type and 
automatic washers. 

Chart 3 calls attention to a long list 
of minor tools needed for laundering. 
The problem here is one of storage and, 
to save time and steps, supplies should 
be kept near the place where they will 
be used. 

With Chart 4 we talk about the pat- 
tern of work. As in planning the 
kitchen, planning the laundry is merely 
eliminating the haphazard pattern of 
work which grew out of placing equip- 
ment just any place as shown on the left 
of the chart. There are always six steps 
te completing the family wash: First, 
gathering the soiled clothes together and 
preparing them for washing, which 
means mending and sewing on buttons, 
and sorting them into the various loads 
for the machine; second step is the 
washing; third, drying; fourth, ironing; 
fifth, folding; and sixth, storing the 
clean clothes. On the right, the pattern 
of work has been arranged into a con- 
tinuous work cycle, the result of plan- 
ning. 

This suggests planning the laundry by 
work centers, each center designed for 
the work which will be done there 
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(Chart 5). The preparation center 
should have work counters for sorting 
clothes and for stain removal; cabinets 
above would store supplies right where 
they are needed, and below the counter 
would be an ideal place for a couple of 
bins for storing soiled clothes. Next to 
this center would be the washing ma- 
chine and sink, then the clothes drier, 
the ironing machine and the ironing 
board. 

Having thoroughly discussed the 
problem with charts, and having 
brought forth a line drawing solution, 
it is now time to supply color and 
glamour, and we do this with colored 
perspective illustrations of laundry 
rooms. 

In developing this program, we as- 
sembled colored pictures of laundries 
and had line drawings made from some 
of these to conform with the specific ar- 
rangement. Therefore Chart 4 is fol- 
lowed with a slide of a laundry built on 
this floor plan. This enables the women 
to visualize what the room will look like 
and to fully appreciate the basic arrange- 
ment. 

Charts 5 and 6 present kitchen-laun- 
dry combinations and each is followed 
with a colored slide of these rooms. 

We were fortunate in having two 
sets of “before and after’ pictures of 
basement laundries and, with these, we 
ate able to tell an interesting story of 
remodeling. First, we show the basement 
as it was “before,” then a line drawing 
(Chart 7) to discuss good arrangement 
and, finally, the colored slide of the 











basement after remodeling. Women like 
making over anything from hats to hus- 
bands and, as we expected, these base 
ment pictures really created interest. 

Since the utility room is a new idea 
to most families, we talk about these in 
detail Better Homes and Gardens and 
McCall's Magazine each gave us permis- 
sion to have slides made of the utility 
rooms recently shown in these two pub- 
lications. Two of these were for new 
homes and one was designed from a 
street-level garage. Because other than 
laundry equipment is shown in each of 
these, it gives us an opportunity to tell 
at least a partial story on cooking, re- 
frigeration, home freezing and house 
heating. 

Few families can afford at one time 
all the equipment shown in most of the 
slides we show, so we stress the impor- 
tance of a basic plan which will permit 
adding new appliances gradually and 
still maintain a good pattern of work. 

“Planning the Home Laundry’ has 
met with unexpected enthusiasm from 
the groups of women who have already 
seen it, no doubt because they have been 
completely surprised with the idea that 
laundry rooms as such could be attrac- 
tive, pleasant workshops, designed for 
them. For us, it has been a ‘“‘natural”’ to 
follow our kitchen planning program 
and has given us a well-rounded plan 
which enables us to tell the complete 
story of gas for the four important jobs 
in the home: Cooking, Refrigeration, 
Water Heating and House Heating. 
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Conversion burner school for 
dealers seen as answer to new 
gas heating demands and out- 
moded merchandising methods 


BY JOHN W. FRAZIER 


Supervisor, Dealer Relations, Equitable 
Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 






gg competitive fuel prices, a 
local smoke abatement campaign 
and the general demand for more con- 
venient living have created an unprece- 
dented, undreamed-of demand for gas 
heating equipment, especially conversion 
burners, in the Pittsburgh district. This 
gteat demand, while potentially adding 
substantially to the gas companies’ heat- 
ing load, is accompanied by a real threat 
of serious trouble to the gas utility. 

The desire of home owners to heat 
with gas has changed the whole picture 
of the manufacture and sales of gas con- 
version burners as it existed at the time 
of the war-necessitated freeze of gas 
heating in 1942. The great backlog of 
customers built up during the war years 
has made the previous method of mer- 
chandising conversion burners unuse- 
able. 

In Pittsburgh the sale of gas burners 
was pioneered by the gas companies, 
and the first big campaign was launched 
in 1928. At that time there were only 
four or five completely automatic burn- 
ers listed by A. G. A. In the years be- 
tween 1928 and 1942 the Equitable Gas 
Company, one of the three companies 





serving the Pittsburgh district, sold 
about 5000 conversion burners. During 
these fourteen years repeated efforts 
were made to get heating contractors to 
sell conversion burners along with other 
types of heating equipment, but all ef- 
forts failed. 

The first result of the new demand 
for conversion burners was in the manu- 
facturing field. When the curtailment 
program went into effect in 1942 there 
were less than ten conversion burners 
listed by the American Gas Association. 
By July 1 of this year there were more 
than forty burners listed, plus a few un- 
listed burners that were on the market. 

The second major result has been the 
dealer reaction to the intense demand 
for conversion burners. With gas fast 
assuming the foremost position in the 
heating field, the contractors were forced 
to sell gas equipment if they were to re- 
tain their sales volume. The first dealer 
advertisement for conversion burners 


was carried in the Pittsburgh newspa- 
pers’ 


classified columns in January, 








and sale of conversion burners has put 
the gas companies on the spot. While 
they now have little control over the se- 
lection or installation of a burner, any 
trouble that is caused by the equipment 
or the installation is quite apt to be 
blamed on the fuel itself, and the gas 
companies will be the first ones called 
for service work. 

Thus it becomes a matter of major 
concern to us to forestall as much trou- 
ble as possible by preventive measures, 
so that the entire field of gas heating can 
be protected and a service demand 
which could not possibly be filled can 
be avoided. 

Realizing the importance of this mat- 
ter, the Equitable Gas Company of Pitts- 
burgh conducted a Conversion Burner 
School for Dealers from July 22 to Aug- 
ust 2. While this school was primarily 
designed to train dealers to avoid mis- 
takes which might be costly to the com- 
pany, it also offered opportunity for the 
company to demonstrate again its desire 
to cooperate with dealers and to further 










































School gets under way with a preliminary talk by Henry C. Givan, Jr., sales promotion man- 
ager. Standing in the background is General Sales Manager Ray Little. More than 500 people 
attended the 10 sessions of the school 


1946. This advertising has now risen to 
the half-page level. While there was 
not even one dealer selling burners in 
1942, there are now more than 100. 
The dealers are new in the business 
and the majority of the equipment they 
originally sold was neither completely 
automatic nor tested by A. G. A. The 
local gas companies carried on a cam- 
paign of advertised warnings and have 
practically eliminated the sale of un- 
listed equipment. 
This expansion of the manufacture 
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this part of the general sales promotion 
program. 

Prepared and conducted under the 
sponsorship of the Dealer Relations Sec- 
tion, the school consisted of two courses, 
each course being repeated nightly fora 
week. All dealers operating on the lines 
of the Equitable Gas Company were if- 
vited and the attendance for the ten ses- 
sions was about 500. 

The first week of the school was de- 
voted to the selling and sizing of convet- 
sion burners. The supervisor of the com- 
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pany’s Utilization Engineering Section 
was in charge of the instruction, assisted 
by three of his engineers. Using floor 
plans of a typical two-story house, the 
instructors demonstrated the manner in 
which heat losses, burner sizes, and fuel 
consumption estimates are computed. 
For each of these calculations all types 
of building construction and heating 
systems were considered separately. 
Tables computed by Equitable Gas Com- 
pany heating engineers showing seasonal 
gas consumption for homes of represen- 
tative sizes, the radiation capacity of 
every type of radiator and heat loss fac- 
tors for all types of construction were 
given to those attending the meetings. 

Meetings during the second week 
gave complete consideration to installa- 
tion and service details. Local ordi- 
nances, A. G. A. standards, manufac- 
turers’ recommendations as well as 
Equitable Gas Company's policies were 
clearly and fully explained. Every at- 
tempt was made to solve the individual 
problems raised by dealers. The instruc- 
tion for this series was handled by the 
appliance service foreman and an inspec- 
tion engineer. 

At the close of each meeting a ques- 
tion period was held, with the Dealer 
Relations Section supervisor acting as 
moderator and the evening’s speakers 
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Promotional material, such as this window display, was exhibited at the school to give dealers 
sales ideas and to dress up the class room. The window displays were loaned to dealers for 
their use after the school was over 


composing the board of experts. The re- 
sponse to the invitation for questions 
was unexpectedly large. Installation de- 
tails were the major topic, although 
many questions about company policy 





With the question period in full swing, Engineer John. Sherrer answers a dealer's question. 
Looking on are Engineer Tom Ewing (seated) and moderator John Frazier, dealer relations 
supervisor. At the end of each class questions were invited and answered by the instructors 
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and gas supply were asked. All ques- 
tions were answered fully and frankly. 
The principal questions in order of their 
frequency were: 
Will the gas company have enough gas 
to supply the anticipated demand ? 
Which A. G. A.-listed burners do we 
recommend ? ‘ 

How do you determine proper gas line 
size ? 

Are limit controls necessary on all jobs? 

Can we furnish heat loss data sheets of 
the type we use? 

Why are cast iron bushings and fittings 
on gas lines not recommended ? 

Will we inspect dealer installations and 
advise if work is done right? 

Should fire brick linings be removed 
when installing a burner ? 

Does the gas company recommend down 
draft diverters on burner jobs? 

Will a circulator on a boiler lower the 
fuel consumption ? 

Does fan on gravity system lower fuel 
consumption ? 

Do we recommend installing a burner in 
a down draft furnace? 

Will we help the dealer figure heat loss ? 

Does the gas company test burners ? 

Where should pilot line be taken off ? 

What makes a conversion burner 
“whistle ?” 


Is flame impingement in the furnace 
good or bad ? 

Why does the gas company recommend 
wiring high limit control in high volt- 
age circuit only ? 

Why won't city building code permit 
“Romex’’ wire when “BX” is unob- 
tainable ? 

Why does the gas company sell burners ? 

Is a luminous flame burner as efficient as 
a blue flame burner? 

How much is saved by lowering night 
thermostat settings ? 

Will we permit dealer to learn by ob- 
serving our servicemen install burn- 
ers ? 

Does the gas 
power burners ? 

What is dealer's liability following a 
possibly hazardous installation ? 

What policing power does the gas com- 
pany have? 


company recommend 


Each session was opened with a wel- 
coming and preliminary talk by a de- 
partment head or by the general sales 
manager. These talks presented the over- 
all picture of the gas heating field and 
pointed out the general problems facing 
both the dealers and the company. The 
speakers stressed the fact that while the 
company in a limited sense was a com- 
petitor of the dealer it was greatly inter- 
ested in his welfare and desired to help 
him in any way it could. 

The school was very successful. The 
large attendance and great degree of in- 
terest shown by the dealers coupled with 
the many unsolicited comments praising 
the school indicate that it was a profit- 
able undertaking. Ninety per cent of 
those attending requested further meet- 
ings, to permit greater coverage of the 
subject matter and more details. 

The school was held in a sales room 
of the Equitable Gas Company. Win- 
dow displays promoting the sale of con- 
version burners were exhibited and large 
photographs of typical installations and 
manufacturers’ literature were displayed 
prominently. The window displays are 
now being circulated among dealers to 
aid them in their sales campaigns. 


Engine Production 
RODUCTION of 98 engines with a total 
capacity of more than 110,000 horse- 


power for pipeline use is under way in the 
two plants of The Cooper-Bessemer Corp., 
foliowing the receipt of orders from five 
pipeline companies, Stanley E. Johnson, gen- 
eral sales manager, announced recently. 





Natural Gas Flows To Nashville 


N August 5, at the district regulator sta- 
tion in Nashville, Tenn., the city’s 
Mayor, Hon. Thomas L. Cummings, turned 
the wheel of the golden valve, which per- 
mitted the first natural gas to flow into the 
mains of Nashville Gas and Heating Company. 
Hon. Litton Hickman, Judge, Davidson 
County, turned the valve lighting the burner 
on the first range to use natural gas in Nash- 
ville. 
The ceremonies were broadcast over radio 
station W.L.A.C., and Mayor Cummings and 
Judge Hickman joined in a heated (with gas) 


WML: 


REATER MASHVELE 


contest to see who could fry an egg in the 
shortest length of time. City Commissioner 
J. W. Bauman, timekeeper, declared a tie. 

Immediately following the ceremonies a 
crew of 70 men under supervision of Con- 
versions and Surveys, Inc., began the con- 
version of customers’ appliances, adapting 
them to the use of natural gas. For this pur- 
pose, the city was divided into seven sections. 

Natural gas was brought to the Nashville 
area by Tennessee Gas and Transmission Co., 
from Corpus Christi, Texas, a distance of ap- 
proximately 1,000 miles. 
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Left to right: Wade Thompson, President, Tennessee Natural Gas Lines, Inc.; W. H. Ligon, 
President, Nashville Gas and Heating Co.; Judge Litton Hickman; Hon. Thomas L. Cummings, 
Mayor of Nashville; and Mr. Laub, announcer, W.L.A.C. 





































Mayor Thomas L. Cummings turning the valve to let the first natural gas flow into Nashville 
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Proportioning Purifier Air 


A reliable, economical method of automatic proportioning suitable for installa- 


tion in a water-gas plant using either the rotary-type or centrifugal exhauster 


HERE iron oxide is used to re- 

move the sulphur content of 
manufactured gas, the introduction of 
oxygen into the gas stream being puri- 
fied increases the sulphur-removing ca- 
pacity of the iron oxide sponge and its 
life in service. The accurate proportion- 
ing of this oxygen is important. Too 
much will act as a too great a diluent, 
a great excess will form explosive mix- 
tures and too little will be ineffective 
and the oxide will foul more rapidly 
than with proper control, resulting in 
high operating expense for oxide han- 
dling. 

In plants where rotary positive dis- 
placement exhausters are used the ratio 
of air and gas is usually controlled by 
belting to the exhauster a positive dis- 
placement air blower. Where centrif- 


GAS 








BY D. L. DOWLING 


Manager, New York District, 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. 


ugal exhausters are used, since the speed 
bears no definite relation to the gas flow, 
similar means cannot be used. 

This paper will describe an automatic 
proportioning arrangement recently in- 
stalled in the water-gas plant of the 
Elizabethtown Consolidated Gas Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J., that can be used with 
either type of exhauster. Before pro- 
ceeding with the description of this ar- 
rangement, let's consider what happens 
in a purifier box, and why air should 
be admitted with the gas in controlled 
ratio. 

Although _ the 


chemical _ reactions 


MICROMAX FLOW RATIO 


which take place in an iron oxide gas 
purifier box are quite complex, the basic 
reaction is Fe.O, + 3H.S » Fe,S3 + 
3H.O. At the same time, a sufficient 
quantity of oxygen in the gas admitted 
in the presence of the partly-fouled ox- 
ide will lead to the catalytic reaction 
2H.S + O, » 2H,O + 28S. Thus, in- 
troduction of oxygen into the gas being 
purified increases the effective capacity 
of the box. This oxygen is usually 
called revivification oxygen and the air 
that introduces it, revivification air, and 
the blower, revivifying blower. 
According to Gilbert E. Seil in “Dry 
Box Purification of Gas,” published by 
the American Gas Association, an oxy- 
gen content of 0.4% or less is ineffec- 
tive in removing sulphur and for each 
1/10% of oxygen above this percent- 
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Figure 2 


100 
MANUAL SETTER 


Fig. 3. Close-up of manual setter on M.E.C. 


relay unit 


Fig. 4. Valve drive mechanism completely 
assembled 


Fig. 5. Engine-driven revivifying blower 


age, if the oxide is partly fouled, 125 
grains of hydrogen sulphide per 100 
cu.ft. of gas will be removed. He states 
that if a gas containing 400 grains of 
hydrogen sulphide and 0.6% of oxy- 
gen is passed through a purifier box 
partly fouled, oxygen will react cata- 
lytically with 250 grains of HS leaving 
only 150 grains for the sponge to ab- 
sorb. The oxide sponge can be main- 
tained in service until it contains 35% 
of free sulphur. It then requires replace- 
ment. If insufficient air has been ad- 
mitted during service, it may be low in 
sulphur and high in Fe.S3, and can be 
revivified by being removed from the 
box and exposed to the atmosphere by 
turning with shovels, or by circulating 
air enriched gas through a blanked off 
box (revivification in situ). 2FeS; + 
30, & 2Fe,O; + 6S. 

It is usual to operate with higher per- 
centages of oxygen than 0.4%. There 
is a certain amount of oxygen in the 
gas that comes from leakage on oven 
gas and from the blow-run on water-gas, 
and to supplement this it is customary 
to introduce an additional 2% of air, 
which is equivalent to approximately an 
additional 0.4% of oxygen. The exit 
gas from the box usually contains 0.6 
to 0.8% oxygen. 

As stated, where rotary positive ex- 
hausters are used, the  revivifying 
blower is generally of the same type, 
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with chain drive or belt operating from 
the exhauster and maintaining an ap- 
proximately constant air-to-gas ratio. In 
plants equipped with centrifugal ex- 
hausters, the operation has been some- 
what haphazard. In some plants, the 
centrifugal exhauster has operated 
slightly throttled on the inlet and has 
sucked air in. This cannot be relied on 
for accurate ratio and it is also an un- 
necessary power charge on the driver of 
the exhauster. Variable speed rotary 
positive blowers have also been used 
in plants served with centrifugal ex- 
hausters, and their speed controlled 
manually by reading instruments or by 
chemical analysis. 

The automatic system here described 
can be applied to plants equipped with 
either rotary positive or centrifugal ex- 
hausters. 

It consists of the following elements 
arranged as shown in Fig. 1: 


A—A Connersville meter measuring the 
gas make (usually already in- 
stalled). (Fig. 6) 

B—A variable speed rotary positive aif 
blower. (Fig. 5) 

C—Electric magnetos (tachometers), on 
meter (1) (Fig. 7) and blower 
(2). 

D—A Leeds & Northrup Micromax 
flow ratio indicating and recording 
potentiometer type controller. (Fig. 


2) 
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E—A Leeds & Northrup Micromax elec- 
tric control unit. (Fig. 2 top) 
F—A Leeds & Northrup electric drive 
mechanism speed positioner such 
as a steam valve to a variable speed 
steam engine or turbine, or a lever 
controlling a Reeves type drive. 

(Fig. 4) 

The method of operation is quite sim- 
ple. The voltages from the tachometers 
on the meter and on the blower are op- 

sed and balanced in the ratio con- 
troller (D) to maintain any desired 
tachometer ratio, which with the positive 
meter and positive blower provides a 
constant air-to-gas ratio. 

As the Connersville Meter (A) 
changes speed with increased or de- 
creased gas flow, the meter tachometer 
(C1) feeds a higher or lower voltage 
to the Micromax potentiometer (D). 
This unbalances the voltage comparison 
between the set voltage of the control- 
ler and the tachometer output. 

This voltage unbalance actuates the 
Micromax electric control unit (E) 
which actuates movement of the elec- 
tric drive mechanism (F) until it has 
repositioned the steam valve to afford 
an engine and blower speed that will 
drive the blower tachometer at proper 
speed to restore the original voltage 
comparison. Then the speed of the me- 
ter and blower will be in the same ra- 
tio as originally called for by the set- 
ting, and the originally desired per- 
centage of purifier air will be supplied. 

The Micromax recording controller 
“D” is equipped with a 30-day strip 
chart reading 1%, 2%, 3% air, and 


any air-to-gas ratio within these limits 
can be maintained by the controller by 
adjusting the control setter knob within 
the case. If wider limits were desired, 
these could also be supplied. Figure 2 
shows the Micromax controller (D) at 
the bottom with a typical chart and the 
electric control unit (E) at the top. The 
manual setter which is shown as part 
of the electric control unit is shown 
more specifically in Figure 3. The posi- 
tion of the manual setter knob indicates 
the degree of opening of the controlled 
valve and the corresponding speed of 
the air blower, and the apparatus can 
be thrown off ‘automatic’ and the 
blower controlled manually if desired. 
Figure 4 shows the drive mechanism 
and valve (F). Figure 5 shows the en- 
gine driven revivifying blower (B). 
Figure 6 the gas meter (A), and Fig- 
ute 7 the tachometer with drive (C1) 
on the gas meter. Safety provisions are 
supplied so that it will be impossible 
to operate the air blower with the gas 
exhauster shut down. 

Acknowledgment is made of the as- 
sistance of H. L. Scutt of Leeds & 
Northrup Co., and of John Crilly of 
the Elizabethtown Consolidated Gas 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J., where the first 
installation was made, and is operating 
satisfactorily. A second system has been 
delivered to the Long Island Lighting 
Co., Bayshore, L. I., but has not yet 
been put in service. 

The system at Elizabeth has been 
functioning. with 100% reliability, re- 
quiting no manual attention, and no 
maintenance. 


The Gas Industry in Russia 


NDER the title of the “Law on the 
Five-Year Plan for the Rehabilitation 
and National Development of the U.S.S.R., 
1946-50,” the Soviet Embassy in London has 
lately issued an English translation of the 
outlines of the great industrial development 
that has been planned for each and every 
one of the different republics embraced in 
the Soviet Union during the next five years. 
The gas industry is among those that are 
specified to receive a huge expansion, and it 
would appear that special attention is to be 
devoted to the development of the natural 
gas resources of the country and to the manu- 
facture of gas from shale, and that for this 
purpose shale mines with a capacity of 
3,000,000 tons in the Leningrad region and 
of 9,400,000 tons in Estonia are to be re- 
habilitated or newly built. 
A new branch of industry is to be started 
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on a large scale on the basis of exploiting 
natural gas and the processing of coal, peat 
and shale. It is stated that by 1950 the out- 
put of gas from coal and shale is to be in- 
creased to a yearly total of no less than 
67,000,000,000 cu.ft. and that of natural gas 
to the huge aggregate of 296,520,000,000 
cu.ft. Moreover, the work of carbonising coal 
underground at the mines is to be continued 
and extended to yield an annual output of 
32,476,000,000 cu.ft. by 1950. 

During the five-year period shale gas and 
other processing plants are to be constructed 
in the Estonian and Leningrad areas; four 
new gasworks built, the natural gas pipe line 
between Saratov and Moscow is to be com- 
pleted and new pipe lines laid between 
Kohtla-Jarva and Leningrad and Dashava 
and Kiev. Two plants for the hydration of 
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Fig. 6. The gas meter 


Fig. 7. Tachometer with drive 


coal and one for the production of synthetic 
petrol are also to be constructed. 

In addition, according to the Soviet News 
issued by the press department of the Em- 
bassy, three large new gasworks are to be 
constructed in Leningrad to make gas from 
shale obtained from the Estonian republic. 
The supply of gas is also to be extended to 
many new towns. Moscow is to get a supply 
from the Saratov natural gas pipe line. Sup- 
plies of natural gas are also to be tapped near 
Kuibyshev, Stavropol, Makahachkala, and other 
towns.—London Gas Times, Aug. 17, 1946 


























The House of the 


Blue Flame 


O coordinate gas appliance sales, and to increase demand for 

appliances that create bigger gas loads, the Atlanta Gas Light 
Co. has placed a model gas appliance-operated home, The House 
of the Blue Flame, on its street floor. 

Objectives and features of the model home are promoted heavily 
in the utility's advertising. A recent seven-column ad in the At- 
lanta Journal calls this model home ‘tomorrow's house today . . . 
air-conditioned by gas . . . conveniently located on the main 
floor of the gas company. Drop in any time at your convenience— 
rest and relax—and see the single gas unit that supplies clean, 
fresh, conditioned air the year around.” 

The utility is featuring two New Freedom gas kitchens in the 
model home, and newspaper copy capitalizes their advantages and 
says: ‘You'll want to visit the ‘House of the Blue Flame.’ It 
points the way to the kind of comfortable living gas is going to 
make possible in the postwar era which has suddenly become today.” 
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Laboratories’ 
Operations 
Mount 


Return to peacetime economy 
brings 10 per cent increase 
in total appliance testing 
and gas research activities 


ONCLUDING the first full year 
of complete return to all regular 
services to the gas industry, American 
Gas Association Testing Laboratories 
operations have reached a normal pre- 
war level for the first time in five years. 
While the rate of return to a peace- 
time economy did not reach a normal 
prewar level until about mid-year, over- 
all operations in terms of revenue in- 
creased approximately 10 per cent over 
last year. This was mainly for the reason 
that rising appliance testing and re- 
search activities more than offset com- 
pletion of war work. The effect was one 
of cushioning the transition which other- 
wise might have proven costly. 

Occurring in a period of rapidly ris- 
ing costs as well as attendant labor, ma- 
terial and personnel problems, it made 
possible adequate attention to the re- 
sumption of normal operations as well 
as planning for an expected greatly in- 
creased demand upon the services and 
facilities of the Laboratories. As indi- 
cated by the accompanying chart, it is 
interesting to note that for the 1943-46 
period inclusive, war activities consti- 
tuted 52 percent of all Laboratories’ 
operations while testing and inspection 
combined accounted for 20 percent and 
research 28 percent. 

Greatest gain in the resumption of 
regularly scheduled operations quite nat- 
urally took place in the testing of gas 
appliances. Research activities for the 
year as well as for the entire war period 
were well above prewar levels, with each 
successive year showing modest gains. 
Percentagewise testing operations in- 
creased 220 percent over last year, in- 
spection activities approximately 15 per- 
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cent and research more than 30 percent. 

Testing operations strongly reflected 
the postwar trend to gas house heating, 
central heating equipment accounting 
for nearly 40 percent of the total. This 
trend was further emphasized in that 
testing of conversion burners, space heat- 
ers and ranges ranked next in impor- 
tance, each accounting for 1214 percent. 
The year also brought a large increase 
in the number of manufacturers sub- 
mitting appliances for approval. Many 
companies’ equipment were presented 
for approval tests for the first time while 
others, formerly specializing in one type 
of equipment, have introduced new 
lines. New manufacturers are princi- 
pally confined to the conversion burner 
and accessories fields. 

While inspection of appliances in the 
field for extension of certification and 
compliance with requirements was on 
an increasing basis for the year, the num- 
ber and extent of inspections were still 
considerably below prewar levels. Re- 
conversion difficulties, marked reduction 
in the number of models, and wide 
variations in the rate of resumption of 
production were principally responsible 
as was the fact that inspections of newly 
approved equipment do not start until 
a year after certification. 

Research endeavors, carried out on a 
full scale for the entire year and which 


are financed by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation General Fund, were closely in- 
tegrated with the Association’s acceler- 
ated special research program and the 
needs of the gas industry. Studies re- 
lating to the advancement of appliance 
design are being undertaken at an as- 
cending pace. Four domestic gas re- 
search bulletins and one mixed gas bul- 
letin were published. Ten additional do- 
mestic investigations and one dealing 
with commercial and industrial gas ap- 
plications were completed and reported 
to committee with seven other domestic 
gas research projects which are in prog- 
ress. 

General activities cther than regular 
testing, inspection and research func- 
tions of the Laboratories increased pro- 
portionately to the rising level of busi- 
ness experienced during the year. 

A sharp rise in services rendered 
member companies, such as preparation 
and provision of technical data on spe- 
cial phases of gas production and dis- 
tribution and council on problems deal- 
ing with appliance design, installation 
and utilization took place. Many con- 
tacts and exchanges of information with 
other technical organizations such as 


American Society of Heating and Ven-— 
<e 


tilating Engineers, American Standard 
Association and American Society for 
Testing Materials likewise were re- 
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newed. 

Consumer interest was reflected in the 
resumption of requests from individuals 
and educators for information on or- 
ganization and operation of the Labora- 
tories and its services. Visitors increased 
greatly and again included many from 
other parts of the world. Engineers and 
utility executives from England, Russia 
and Australia were among the visitors, 


some staying several weeks to make a 
technical study of testing and research 
techniques. 

Despite rising costs and unsettled eco- 
nomic conditions, it is estimated that on 
a basis of gas appliance production 
equalling prewar levels, the ultimate 
cost of the approval plan to consumers 
still remains less than five cents per ap- 
pliance. 


Utility Radio Service Established 


HE Federal Communications Commis- 

sion has established a radio communi- 
cation service for utilities by announcing pro- 
posed rules and _ regulations authorizing 
classes of stations after September 9. 

For two and one-half years the gas indus- 
try has been represented on Committee 4, 
Panel 13 of the Radio Technical Planning 
Board by W. T. Bulla of the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Company of America. That commit- 
tee has been instrumental in giving advice 
and counsel in the establishment of the 
regulations and much credit is due it. 

Up to now gas utilities have been re- 


stricted in their use of radio to emergencies, 
public safety or protection of important prop- 
erty. Mobile stations can now be employed 
for issuing orders on production, transmis- 
sion and distribution. 

Gas utilities now using radio service should 
receive a copy of the regulation from the 
Commission. 

The issuance of these new rules has be- 
come a reality after many months of nego- 
tiations carried on between the representa- 
tives of the utilities and members of the 
FCC. It has been no small task and the gas 
companies have and will benefit as a result 
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of splendid cooperation by the representatives 
of various gas, electric and water companies 
who have pooled their efforts in an endeavor 
to secure workable rules and regulations in 
order that radio communication might be 
utilized to carry on the essential and neces- 
sary communications of the utilities operat- 
ing in continental United States. 

There are other matters to be worked out 
which will require not just the continued 
cooperation of those who have taken part 
in the past but a more general contribution 
on the part of those now using or who ex- 
pect to use radio in their business. 


Texas-California Gas 


Line Underway 
ONTRACT for installation of the Cali- 


fornia portion of the Texas-California 
natural gas pipeline was awarded by South- 
ern California and Southern Counties Gas 
Companies to H. C. Price Co. This construc- 
tion involves an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $3,750,000. 

The contract calls for the installation of 
214 miles of 30-inch high pressure natural 
gas transmission line between Blythe and 
Santa Fe Springs, the largest high pressure 
pipeline of its kind in the history of the 
natural gas industry. H. C. Price Co., a 
California corporation with offices in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa, participated in the building of both 
the Big Inch and Big Little Inch oil lines 
constructed during the war from Texas to 
the Eastern Seaboard. 

Mr. Price stated that preliminary work 
will be started early in October and actual 
construction will be under way by the first 
of the year. The line is scheduled for com- 
pletion in seven months after actual con- 
struction is started. 

It is estimated that upwards of a thousand 
men will be engaged in the field construc- 
tion, most of whom will be recruited from 
local sources. 

The sixty thousand tons of pipe required 
for this portion of the line is now being 
fabricated in Los Angeles by Consolidated 
Steel Corp. Ltd. 





H. C. Price, construction contractor, and F. S. 
Wade, president, Southern California and 
Southern Counties Gas Companies, sign con- 
tract for installation of California portion of 


pipeline 
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Development of Windowed Cell 


Natural gas well study by the U. S. Bureau of Mines leads to construction of 


special equipment for observing hydrocarbon phases under variable pressures’ 


HE windowed cell was constructed 

by the Bureau of Mines for deter- 
mining little-known properties of gas- 
condensate fluids. Information regard- 
ing these properties is needed to 
supplement the experimental data that 
have been obtained in the studies of na- 
tural-gas wells carried on by the Bureau 
in cooperation with the American Gas 
Association. The cell was designed for 
operation in the range of low tempera- 
tures characteristic of the critical state of 
natural hydrocarbon mixtures, but be- 
cause of the versatility made possible by 
the windows it can be used for work 
which previously has required a number 
of pieces of specialized equipment. 

The early work on the properties of 
gas-condensate systems was done with 
the equilibrium cell (1),’ an apparatus 
constructed in 1939 for laboratory in- 
vestigations. This apparatus used by the 
Bureau of Mines for determining the 
specific volumes and phase boundary 
ptoperties of natural hydrocarbon mix- 
tures (2), was designed to measure the 
total volume of the sample rather than 
the separate volumes of the gas and li- 
quid phases in equilibrium. The volume 
of the liquid phase could be measured 
only when there was no gas phase pres- 
ent as, for example, at the bubble points 
of the mixture and at pressures greater 
than those of the bubble points (2, Fig. 
1). If the compositions of the phases in 
equilibrium were sufficiently dissimilar, 
a thermocouple mounted under the head 
of the cell permitted detection of liquid 
in the fluid at pressures lower than those 
of the dew points and bubble points. 

A different method was used for 

1 Published by permission of the Director, Bu- 
reau of Mines, U. S. Department of the Interior. 

2Senior physical chemist, Bureau of Mines, 
Bartlesville, Okla. ‘ 

8 Associate petroleum engineer, Bureau of 
Mines, Bartlesville, Okla. 

‘Assistant petroleum engineer, Bureau of 
Mines, Bartlesville. Okla. 

5 Formerly junior chemical engineer, Bureau of 
Mines, Bartlesville, Okla., now in the U. S. 

¢ Assistant petroleum engineer, Bureau of 
Mines, Bartlesville, Okla. 

7 Figures in parenthesis refer to citations at the 
end of this report. Page and figure references 


within the parenthesis represent those in the 
citation and not in this report. 
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measuring single-phase boundary pres- 
sures. The dew-point pressures of hydro- 
carbon systems containing up to 73.59 
mass percent of separator gas (2, Fig. 
12 and 13) were determined from com- 
pressibility concepts of data obtained 
with the cell, but the volumes of liquid 
that accumulated as pressures were 
lowered could not be measured. The 
equilibrium cell was designed primarily 
for the evaluation of compressibility fac- 
tors, and for that purpose it was used at 
pressures up to 5,000 Ib. per sq. in. and 
at temperatures ranging from 25 to 
280° F. 


Portable Equipment Use 


In 1943 portable equipment (3) was 
constructed and used in gas-condensate 
fields to determine the relative volumes 
and compositions at equilibrium of the 
liquid and gas phases of fluid produced 
by wells. The investigations by the Bu- 
reau covered the complete range of pres- 
sures and temperatures to which fluids 
are subjected in flowing from reservoirs 
to wellheads and through surface equip- 
ment to tank storage. The principal use 
of the portable equipment was to meas- 
ure liquid volumes by dynamic methods 
at temperatures of 70 to 280° F. and at 
pressures up to 5,800 Ib. per sq. in. The 
cticondenbar pressure, the maximum 
ptessure at which the gas and liquid 
phases of a given fluid may coexist in 
equilibrium, was measured for each fluid 
tested. The cricondentherm temperature, 
the maximum temperature at which the 
gas and liquid phases of a given fluid 
may coexist in equilibrium, was usually 
greater than 280° F. and could not be 
measured directly; values have been de- 
termined by extrapolation, however, that 
are satisfactory for many purposes. 

Volumetric liquid:gas ratios at tem- 
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peratures below 70° F. could not be de- 
termined with the portable equipment 
because of the difficulty of conducting 
tests involving the flow of fluids that 
contained frozen hydrates. The critical 
pressure and the critical temperature, 
the pressure and temperature at which 
the gas and liquid phases in equilibrium 
are identical in properties, therefore 
could not be measured because the crit- 
ical temperatures of the fluids tested 
were below 70° F. 

Critical pressure and temperature data 
for mixtures tested in the field and in 
the laboratory are needed for correla- 
tion purposes. Cope, Lewis and Weber 
(4), and Brown, Souders and Smith 
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(5) have shown how critical pressures 
and temperatures may be used in cor- 
relating pressure-volume-temperature re- 
lations of paraffin hydrocarbons. Kay 
(6) introduced the concept of the 
“pseudocritical point’ and applied it in 
estimating the compressibility factors of 
hydrocarbon mixtures. Sage and Lacey 
(7, p. 94, Fig. 55) have shown that 
critical pressures of hydrocarbon mix- 
tures exceed the critcal pressures of the 
components and thct the greater the di- 
vergence of the critical temperatures of 
the components the higher the critical 
pressure of the mixture. For natural hy- 
drocarbon mixtures, the value of the 
pressure and the value of the tempera- 
ture common to both the critical and the 
cricondenbar loci may be significant for 


Use of windowed cell for measuring volumes of the fluid phases in equilibrium 


correlation purposes. This is shown by 
a phase-boundary surface configuration 
(2, Fig. 16A) of mixtures of separator 
gas and liquid determined with the 
equilibrium cell. 

Figure 1 is an illustration reproduced 
from a discussion by Eilerts of a paper 
by Reid (8). The illustration was used 
to show how the critical constants of 
natural hydrocarbon mixtures may be 
determined from liquid:gas ratio meas- 
urements. Section A of Figure 1 is the 
phase diagram for a hypothetical gas- 
condensate fluid. It was developed from 
the curves of section B, which is a 
representation of experimentally deter- 
mined liquid:gas ratios. The points C, 
C” and C’ on the phase-boundary curve 
(section A) represent the pressures and 
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temperatures of the critical, the cricon- 
denbar and the cricondentherm respect- 
tively. The curves of section B, Figure 
1, for temperatures greater than T, are 
similar to the curves fitted to data ob- 
tained in the field with the portable 
equipment (3, Fig. 8). 

Because of difficulties experienced 
with solid hydrates formed at low tem. 
peratures it is not possible, with port- 
able equipment requiring continuous 
flow of fluid, to measure liquid:gas ra- 
tios at temperatures less than T,. Lab- 
oratory and field experience indicates 
that unless natural hydrocarbon mixtures 
contain more than 4 gal. of butanes and 
heavier components per M cu.ft. of gas 
the critical temperature T, cannot be 
determined in the field by dynamic 
methods. The freezing of hydrates does 
not prevent the use of laboratory equip- 
ment and static methods at low tempera- 
tures because there are no flow-control 
valves to be obstructed by an accumula- 
tion of solid hydrates. It is necessary 
only that means be provided in the lab- 
oratory equipment for distinguishing 
the gas and liquid phases at pressures 
and temperatures approximating the 
critical pressure and temperature of the 
mixture under test. A system of win- 
dows permitting safe observation of the 
coexisting phases in equilibrium and 
of the meniscus between them is prob- 
ably the most dependable way of identi- 
fying the phenomena characteristic of 
the critical state. 

On the basis of these concepts and 
needs the windowed cell was designed 
to provide liquid:gas ratio and phase- 
boundary data at temperatures below 
70° F. and also at higher temperatures 
in the range of operation of the portable 
field equipment. Provision was made 
also for determining the compressibility 
factors of the fluid samples; a measure- 
ment previously possible only with the 
equilibrium cell. 


Essential Features of the Windowed Cell 


The essential features and the operating 
principle of the windowed cell are illustrated 
in Figure 2. The space inside the cell above 
the mercury where the sample is confined has 
a maximum volume of 833 cc. Diametrically 
opposite glass windows in the walls of the 
cell provide a means of observing the phases 
within the cell and the menisci between 
them. A valve in the top of the cell is used 
for introducing or removing a sample and 
mercury is withdrawn from or pumped into 
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the cell through a connection on the lower 
side. The line through the centers of the 
windows is also the axis of a trunnion mount- 
ing on which the cell is rocked to provide 
stirring of its contents. The cell is rotated 
on this mounting when the volumes of the 
confined hydrocarbon phases are measured. 

The method of measuring the volume of 
the gas phase of a sample is illustrated in 
section A, Figure 2. Equilibrium between 
the phases is established by rocking the cell 
and adjusting the volume of the sample un- 
till no further volume changes are necessary 
to maintain a given pressure at a given tem- 
perature. The rocking of the cell is then 
stopped, and the cell is rotated on the trun- 
nion mounting until the gas-condensate me- 
niscus coincides with a mark in the exact cen- 
ter of the glass window. The angle a that 
the lengthwise axis of the cell makes with 
the horizontal is measured by means of a 
clinometer to determine the volume of the 
gas. The volume of the cell above a horizon- 
tal plane through the centers of the windows 
is known for values of the angle a determined 
by prior calibration. 


Use of Cell for Measuring 


The total volume of the gas and liquid phases 
is measured as illustrated in section B of Fig- 
ure 2. Condensates are usually transparent 
so that there is no difficulty in seeing a me- 
niscus in the 2-in. thickness of liquid be- 
tween the windows. After the gas volume is 
measured (section A), the cell is rotated un- 
til the condensate-mercury meniscus coin- 
cides with the center of the window (section 
B). The angle 4 provides the measure of the 
combined volumes of the gas and liquid hy- 
drocarbon phases. The volume of the liquid- 
hydrocarbon phase is obtained by subtracting 
the volume of the gas phase from the com- 
bined volumes of the gas and liquid phases. 

If only liquid is present in the cell as, for 
example, when bubble points are being meas- 
ured, the volume of the liquid phase is the 
volume of the total hydrocarbon sample 
measured with the condensate mercury me- 
niscus opposite the center of the window. A 
third phase, such as water, can be measured 
in the cell; it is mecessary only to measure 
the cell angles with the condensate-water and 
water-mercury menisci coinciding in turn 
with the center of the window. 

The volume of the total sample is not 
changed while the volumes of the phases are 
being measured. The attainment of equilib- 
rium between the phases at a given pressure 
and temperature is followed by measuring the 
total volume of the sample after successive 
stirring intervals until the volumes measured 
are constant. Then, with the volume of the 
sample held constant—that is, no mercury 
enters or leaves the cell—the cell angles cor- 
responding to the different menisci are meas- 
ured in turn. 

The measurements which provide liquid: 
gas ratio information also provide data for 
computing compressibility factors. The total 
volumes of the fluid measured in the cell at 
given temperatures and pressures provide 
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values of the function (PV/T). The fluid 
can subsequently be transferred to a cali- 
brated steel container of approximately 43 
liters capacity and the fluid pressure measured 
with the baro-buret (9, Figure 3) to provide 
the limiting value of the function as pres- 
sure approaches zero. 


Construction of Windowed Cell 


The cutaway view of the windowed cell in 
Figure 3 shows the relative positions of the 
two window assemblies and the space in the 
cell where the hydrocarbon sample and mer- 
cury are contained. The cell was turned from 
a billet of S.A.E. 1030 steel; the sample space 
was closed by an electrically welded in end 
of the same metal. A relatively thin walled 
vessel of this material was found by test to 
withstand 5,000 Ib. per sq. in. pressure while 
submerged in a bath at -110° F. temperature 
and subjected to repeated blows from a 20 
ounce hammer. 

Trunnion bearing surfaces 12 and the open- 
ings for the windows in the cell body were 
machined in the same lathe setting to insure 
concentricity. Extra metal thickness was left 
in the cell ends to provide for future develop- 
ments. 

The two high-pressure windows used in 
the cell were designed on a principle dis- 
covered by Poulter (10). An optically flat 
surface of a 0.25-in.-thick, plate-glass disk 
0.625 in. in diameter is held by the pressure 
within the cell directly against a hardened, 
stainless steel window seat that is ground and 
polished flat to within 0.000,01 in. No gas- 
ket is used between the window and the seat 
because gaskets flow under pressure and the 


movement causes the glass surface to frac- 
ture. Transparent mineral oil in the window 
assembly connected to a pressure-control sys- 
tem through duct 11 transmits to the disk the 
pressure developed by the sample. Windows 
of this type, tested to 10,000 Ib. per sq.in., 
were used with the portable equipment (3, 
Fig. 6) for more than 3,000 hours of opera- 
tion without breakage or significant leakage. 

The construction of the window assembly 
used in the cell is shown in the left corner 
of Figure 3. The cell has two such assem- 
blies, and each includes two glass disks; the 
outer one 4 to withstand the high pressure, 
and the inner one 8 to separate the mineral 
oil, which transmits the pressure, from the 
compressed hydro-carbon-fluid sample which 
is the source of the pressure. Inner disk 8 is 
held against thin rubber and asbestos gasket 
2 by means of a nut. When the window is 
assembled, the gasket is compressed by tight- 
ening the nut until the inner disk will hold 
gas contained in the cell under a pressure of 
80 Ib. per sq.in. When the cell is in use, 
the pressure in oil-filled space 6 automatically 
is maintained 9 to 12 Ib. per sq.in. higher 
than the pressure in the cell. Spring washer 
5 and the difference in the pressures on the 
two faces of disk 8 hold it against its seat. 

Spring washer 5 bears only slightly against 
high-pressure disk 4; its purpose is to hold 
the glass disk against seat 3 while the seat 
is being installed. Oil pressure on the win- 
dow never is wholly relieved, once it has 
been applied, to prevent the window moving 
to a new position on its seat. The aperture 
of seat 3 is 0.33 in. The “unsupported area” 
principle of Bridgman (11, p. 32) is utilized 


ig. 3. Construction of windowed cell 














in the design of the window-seat packing 
gland. By reason of the difference in areas 
involved, packing 2 is under 80 percent more 
pressure than the oil in space 6 when oil 
pressure forces the window seat and packing 
outward against bolted flange 7. 

Accessories directly connected to the cell 
are illustrated in the upper right corner of 
Figure 3. The cell is rocked through an 
angle of 25° by means of linkage 10 and 
permanent connections to the cell, for oil and 
mercury under pressure must be flexible. Con- 
necting tubing 13, in the form of a helical 
spring, provides oil under pressure for the 
window assemblies. Similar helical tubing 
used for supplying mercury under pressure 
to connection 14 is not shown. The flexible 
tubing connections are 0.125 in. outside di- 
ameter and are drawn from columbium stab- 


Fig. 4. 


ilized stainless steel, an alloy selected for 
fatigue resistance. 

In use the cell is submerged in a liquid 
bath, and the angle the axis of the cell makes 
with the horizontal is measured on clinometer 
plane 9. The clinometer used to measure 
the cell angle is graduated to 5 minutes and 
is fitted with a spirit level sensitive to 2 
minutes. The volume of the cell above a 
horizontal plane that includes the axis of the 
windows, does not vary linearly with the cell 
angle. A change in the cell angle of 5 min- 
utes corresponds to a volume change of 1.8 
cc. when the angle the cell makes with the 
horizontal is 0°; when the cell angle is 15° 
a change of 5 minutes corresponds to a vol- 
ume change of 1.2 cc. and 0.3 cc. when the 
angle is 30°. 

The cell angle changes a total of 60° as 
volumes from 23 to 833 cc. are measured. As 
shown in Figure 4, the linkage coupling can 
be changed to accommodate the stirring of 


the sample at different volumes. The crank 
of the speed reductor that rocks the cell 
through the linkage, revolves 17 times per 
minute. 


Cell Mounting 


Figure 4 is a photograph of the cell in its 
mounting. The mounting is designed so that 
all pressure connections to the cell can be 
made and tested with the bath removed. The 
bath is installed by lifting it into place about 
the cell and is supported on a steel table 
when in the operating position. 

The contents of the cell are viewed with 
transmitted light. An electric lamp is in- 
stalled in the top end of one of the tubes at- 
tached to the window openings, and light 
from the lamp is reflected at right angles into 
the cell by means of a mirror installed in the 


The windowed cell in its mounting 


tube opposite the window. A mirror similarly 
placed in the tube on the opposite side of 
the cell reflects the image of the meniscus 
between the ceil windows into the eye of the 
observer at the top of the viewing tube. A 
plate-glass eyepiece is mounted in the top 
of the viewing tube to protect the eye of the 
observer if the near window should fail while 
the sample volume is being measured. An 
added safety precaution is provided by frang- 
ible metal diaphragms soldered to the tubes 
opposite the windows to relieve the pressure 
in the tubes if gas from the cell should leak 
into them at a rapid rate. 


Pressure-Control System 


The volume of the sample space within the 
windowed cell is changed by adding or with- 
drawing mercury or an amalgam of thallium. 
Oil, however, is used in the pumps to move 
the mercury; likewise oil transmits the pres- 
sure of the sample to the piston gage and 
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to the windows of the cell. The accessories 
and connections used to control the volume 
of the cell and to measure pressure in the 
cell are illustrated schematically in Figure 5. 
A pump connected at 1, pumps oil into 
reservoir 4 and displaces mercury therefrom 
into windowed cell 8. The volume of mer- 
cury moved into the cell can be followed by 
observing the mercury meniscus through the 
cell window or by watching panel lamps in 
an electrical circuit with electrodes 3. Mer- 
cury is withdrawn from the cell by allowing 
oil to flow from reservoir 4 through a by- 
pass on the pump. 

The accidental leakage of a small volume 
of mercury from the pressure control system, 
while stirring of the sample is in progress, 
would not affect the accuracy of the measure- 
ment of the volume of a sample in the cell. 
The precision of either single or successive 
volume measurements depends only on hav- 
ing the mercury meniscus in the cell exactly 
at the level of the axis of the windows and 
on accurately measuring the corresponding 
cell angle. A slow leakage of either mer- 
cury or oil would, of course, be a handicap 
in attaining phase equilibrium. 

Pressures measured with a piston gage con- 
nected at 2 or with bordon-tube gages are 
subject to correction because of the difference 
in mercury meniscus levels in cell 8 and in 
reservoir 4. The pressure due to this column 
of mercury varies between 9 and 12 Ib. per 
sq.in. and is accurately known for all cell 
volumes. The pressure on the mineral oil 
in the window assemblies is greater than that 
on the hydrocarbon sample in the cell by the 
amount of the pressure due to the height of 
the mercury column. As previously explained, 
this difference in pressure is purposely main- 
tained so that the inner glass disks separating 
the mineral oil and the hydrocarbon samples 
will be held against their seats by pressure. 

It is important that only clean oil enter the 
window assemblies. Chamois-skin container 
6 is filled with clear oil, and the oil pressure 
outside the flexible envelope is transmitted to 
the clear oil inside the envelope without 
change. The only time that oil pressure in 
the window assemblies exceeds the pressure 
in the cell by more than the pressure differ- 
ence provided by the mercury column is when 
the cell pressure is less than 100 lb. per sq.in. 
Valve 5 is designed to close and maintain a 
minimum pressure on the oil in the window 
assemblies so that the high-pressure glass 
disks cannot move on their steel seats. Valve 
5 for maintaining a minimum oil pressure 
in the window assemblies, and container 6 for 
preventing the entrance thereto of oil from 
the pump were originally developed for the 
portable equipment and may not be essential 
with the windowed cell which has different 
operating characteristics. 


The Cell Assembly 

A photograph of the assembly of the win- 
dowed cell and its accessories is shown in 
Figure 6. The sides and bottom of the 
bath are insulated with sheets of cork 3 in. 
thick. The bath has two compartments; one 
encloses the cell and the other contains trays 
in which ice or solid carbon dioxide is placed 
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to cool kerosene, the bath liquid. Both com- 
partments are fitted with motor-driven pro- 
pellers that stir the kerosene; the propeller 
in the refrigerated compartment is designed 
to drive cold liquid into the cell compart- 
ment when a gate between the compartments 
is opened by a diaphragm-actuated lever. Air 
to operate the diaphragm is supplied by the 
automatic temperature controller, which can 
be seen below the two pressure gauges on the 
panel behind the bath. The controller has a 
range of -80 to 320° F. The liquid in a 
bulb attached to the controller and sub- 
merged in the kerosene near the cell expands 
when the bath temperature is too high, caus- 
ing air from the controller to depress the 
diaphragm of the lever assembly and open 
the gate between the bath compartments. By 
the time enough refrigerated kerosene is 
mixed with the relatively warm kerosene in 
the cell compartment to lower the tempera- 
ture‘ to the desired value, the liquid in the 
bulb contracts and the controller closes the 
gate. 

When the cell is operated at temperatures 
above room temperature, electric heaters are 
used to warm the bath liquid—a lubricating 
oil is used at high temperatures. The bath 
temperature is controlled by a thermocouple 
(1, Fig. 7) in an electrical circuit which in- 
cludes a potentiometer and a photoelectric 
relay. 

The pump, the pump-oil reservoir and the 
mercury-oil reservoir, which are a part of the 
pressure-control system previously described, 
may be seen in Figure 6 on the angle-iron 
table and immediately to the left of the elec- 
tric motor which drives the geared reductor 
and rocks the cell. The pump at the extreme 
left end of the table and the cylindrical dis- 
placement meter mounted next to it are parts 
of an assembly being developed for measuring 
hydrocarbon-liquid samples into the cell. 

The piston gauge used for measuring pres- 
sures in the cell does not appear in the illus- 
trations. The piston gauge has a capacity of 
20,000 Ib. per sq.in. and has been calibrated 
by two independent methods with results that 
agree to within 2.3 Ib. per sq.in. at a pres- 
sure of 5,000 Ib. per sq.in. 


Operation of the Cell 


The fluids flowing from gas-condensate 
wells are separated into their gas and liquid 
phases before samples are taken for subse- 
quent laboratory investigations. The phases 
are recombined in the cell in the proportions 
of the liquid-gas ratio measured at the well 
when the samples were obtained. The gas 
usually is introduced into the cell first so that 
it can be measured; the pressure, temperature 
and volume of the gas are determined for 
this purpose. If compressibility data (2, p. 
18) on the gas are needed, the measurement 
of the gas volumes over a range of definite 
pressures and temperatures is completed be- 
fore the liquid phase is introduced. 

The liquid phase required in the cell may 
be measured by weight or by volume in a 
high-pressure, steel pycnometer (9, Fig. 2) 
before it is displaced into the cell with mer- 
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Fig. 5. Schematic assembly of pressure control equipment 


cury. However, if a constant volume pyc- 
nometer is used for measuring the liquid, an 
exact amount of gas must be measured into 
the cell beforehand to obtain the proper li- 
quid:gas ratio. Another method that may be 
used for measuring the liquid phase involves 
use of the displacement meter, an instrument 
constructed on the principle of a calibrated hy- 
podermic syringe and designed for high pres- 
sures. With this instrument any desired vol- 
ume of liquid may be measured into the cell 
to provide the proper liquid:gas ratio with 
the measured portion of gas present. When 
the displacement meter is used, the tedious 
operation of measuring a predetermined and 
exact amount of gas into the cell is avoided. 
The procedure in measuring the volumes of 





the two-phase hydro-carbon mixture is similar 
to measuring gas volumes to obtain compres- 
sibility data except that the volume of the 
liquid phase at each pressure and tempera- 
ture also is measured. With reference to 
Figure 1, section B, isotherms corresponding 
to successively lower temperatures T;, Ts, Ts 
and T, are evaluated in turn in approaching 
the temperature Te of the critical state. At 
these temperatures, values of liquid:gas ratios 
decrease to zero (the dew point) as pressures 
are increased. If cell temperatures are fur- 
ther decreased to T; and T:2, then, when li- 
quid:gas ratios are measured at pressures de- 
creasing in value, the liquid:gas ratios in- 
crease continuously. At temfperatures and 
pressures closely approximating the critical 


Fig. 6. The windowed cell assembly 
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temperature and pressure, the liquid: gas ra- 
tios fluctuate markedly with slight changes in 
either temperature or pressure. Use is made 
of these phenomena in determining the criti- 
cal state of the gas-condensate fluid. 
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Demonstrates Nature of Fuel Gas 


In Simple Experiment 


W ITH “no props” 
other than an 
ordinary match, the 
nature of fuel gas 
was visually demon- 
strated recently before 
a learned group of 
the Nation’s Capital 
by L. Bert Nye, Jr., 
staff engineer of the 
Washington Gas 
Light Company. 

In presenting his 
exhibition as an in- 
terlude in a compre- 
hensive discourse on his company and the 
gas industry before Washington’s unique 
Palaver Club, Mr. Nye explained: 

“As I strike this match, friction ignites 
the chemicals at the tip and a portion of 
the wood stem is then quickly heated to the 
temperature at which it becomes a gas. 
The match, in common with any solid or 
liquid fuel that burns with a flame, must 
be converted—wholly or partially—to a 
gas in the course of the combustion process. 
In fact, a simple and accurate definition of 
a flame is ‘a burning gas.’ 

“The trick sought and found by the early 





L. Bert Nye, Jr. 


chemists of our industry was to interrupt 
this combustion process between the forma- 
tion of gas and its ignition—to capture and 
transmit the gas to a distant point for sub- 
sequent ignition. The basic method con- 
sisted of heating raw fuel in a confined 
oven to a temperature at which the solid or 
liquid matter would be converted to a gas 
which was piped off to a storage vessel or 
gasometer.”’ 

The raw fuel was whale oil in the first 
retorts of his company, according to Mr. 
Nye, who traced the interesting develop- 
ment of the Capital’s gas service from its 
inception as a means of relieving the black- 
ness of city streets. He stated that coal 
gas soon replaced oil gas, permitting a 
reduction in rates from $8 to $4 per MCF— 
and a sizeable over-the-counter business 
in by-products. 

Mr. Nye pointed out that street lighting 
and later interior lighting provided a solid 
foundation for the gas industry of today. 
He showed how early electric competition 
forced the development of the Welsbach 
mantle, with its emphasis on the Bunsen 
burner whose wider application was soon 
to embrace cooking and water-heating ap- 
pliances. 
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“With introduction of the latter,” said 
Mr. Nye, “offices for the payment of gas 
bills became also appliance showrooms and 
demonstration centers. Organizations of gas 
companies formed for mutual assistance 
with technical and promotional problems 
led ultimately to establishment of the Amer. 
ican Gas Association, which is today a 
dominant factor in advancement of the gas 
industry and one of the country’s most pro. 
gressive trade organizations.” 

The Washington Gas Light Company's 
engineer is the youngest member of the 
Palaver Club, whose exclusive roster con- 
tains some of Washington’s outstanding 
men ‘of science and letters. 


Brooklyn Curtails Gas 
House Heating 


HE Brooklyn Union Gas Co. recently 

announced that it would accept no more 
orders for gas heating equipment until April 
1, 1947, because of the unprecedented de- 
mand for gas “space heating” and the re- 
sultant increased gas load. 

“This emergency action,” said Clifford E. 
Paige, president, “is the direct result of an 
overwhelming demand for gas heating. This 
demand is now so great that if we were to 
try to meet it the resulting load would far 
exceed our present capacity to produce gas.” 

Mr. Paige indicated that to keep pace with 
the sharply rising demand for gas the com- 
pany had completed in 1945-’46 more than 
$5,000,000 worth of its gas production ex- 
pansion program. Even this, however, he 
said, is not enough and still further addi- 
tions to the productive capacity “must be 
made and they are in process.’’ He added: 

“Because of the difficulties in obtaining 
materials and supplies we cannot make any 
further additions to our plant capacity in 
time for next winter’s peak usage. Moreover, 
the heating situation is further aggravated by 
the continued shortage of meters suitable for 
house-heating installations.” 

The company suggested that consumers in 
the Brooklyn area defer the purchase of gas 
heating equipment until “after next winter.” 


Ruud Anticipates 


Bright Sales Future 


CCORDING to an announcement by 
Richard H. Lewis, president, Ruud 
Manufacturing Co., the company’s backlog 
of orders is the largest in its history. The 
outlook for future sales is improved by the 
broadening use of natural gas in urban areas 
and the rapid increase of LP-gas installations 
in surburban and rural sections, he said. 
An additional plant is under construction 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., which will add to the 
company’s production facilities already in 
that city. The company is making additions 
to its line of products, to cover commercial 
and industrial markets as well as the resi- 


dential field. 
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A Labor 
Policy 
that Works 


Large gas range manufacturer 
has common-sense policy that 
has solved all labor problems 
without outside assistance 


BY TOM BOARDMAN* 
Labor Editor, Cleveland Press 


HE American Stove Co., like many 
i pee plants almost unheralded 
during periods of industrial strife, has 
a labor-relations policy that works. 

It works to the advantage of the em- 
ployee, who says quite frankly he is 
among the highest paid workmen in 
Cleveland. 

It works to the advantage of the com- 
pany, which, despite the usual problems 
of reconversion, is turning out gratify- 
ing numbers of Magic Chef kitchen 
ranges and commercial cooking equip- 
ment. 

Based on sound knowledge of mutual 
problems by both parties, the policy re- 
lies on an atmosphere of frank discus- 
sion of gripes—by both labor and man- 
agement. 


Use Common Sense 


It is based on good common sense all 
around—the brand of good judgment 
that made Cleveland’s wartime labor 
record one of the nation’s best. 

American Stove is one of the many 
companies that is extending that record 
into its peacetime system—a number 
sufficiently large that it will be noted 
in a labor-management exposition in 
Public Hall Sept. 6-8. 

Neither labor nor management at 
American Stove claims to have anything 
particularly extraordinary in its han- 
dling of labor problems. They do con- 
fess to a mutual respect and trust, and 


—__. 


* Reprinted from the Cleveland Press. 
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Labor-management problems at American Stove Co. are settled around this table by Joseph 
Ziegler, George Fetchik, Lou Dolsak, Margaret Roach, A. W. Leeseberg and W. C. Lehman 





Assembly lines at American Stove turn out thousands of gas ranges and commercial cooking 
equipment weekly. Here employees work on the final assembly line for domestic equipment 


have proven their ability to settle little 
differences before they become big dif- 
ferences. 

Quick handling of minor grievances 
is a keynote. If a committeeman gets a 
gripe—and there are plenty—he and the 
worker go immediately to the foreman. 


No Time Lost 


If it can’t be settled on the spot, it 
goes—the same day—to the personnel 
manager. The plant manager sits in if 
necessary. There’s no dead time for 
grievances to accumulate. 

Both have another principle they feel 
is fundamental. Grievances and contract 
negotiations are settled within the plant. 


Quickly Settled 


The company does not rely on its at- 
torneys. The union, Metal & Machinery 
Workers, I. U. 440, I. W. W., does not 
call in its international representatives. 
Negotiations are a family matter. 
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“We learned that lessori six years 
ago,” says Lou Dolsak, a union com- 
mitteeman. “We had a short strike, and 
we were trying to settle it at concilia- 
tion service. We sat down at one end 
of the table and listened to our lawyers 
argue with their lawyers. 

“Finally we saw that wasn’t getting 
us anywhere, so we cleared them all out, 
talked it over directly with plant man- 
agement, and we had it settled in an 
hour. We were back at work next morn- 
ing.” 

Plant management at negotiations 
(company headquarters are in St. Louis) 
includes A. W. Leeseberg, manager, 
W. C. Lehman, personnel manager, Miss 
Margaret Roach, his assistant, and 
George Feathers, supervisor in the press 
department. 

All the men have had plant experi- 
ence. They know plant problems. They 
speak plant language. 

The union committee is composed of 
such old-timers as George Fetchik, Joseph 
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Ziegler and Dolsak, who know company 
problems. 

If management has a problem, they 
call the committee in, and ask union 
support on a course of action. Usually 
they get it. If they don’t, at least they 
talk it over. 


Ask What They Want 


The same goes for the union. If they 
want something, they ask for it, across 
the table. Maybe they get it. Maybe they 
don’t. But each knows where the other 
stands. 

There are other factors in the cur- 
rent labor-management picture at Amer- 
ican Stove. They include such things as 
the firm company policy of filling 
higher-pay jobs from the lower brackets, 
which has led, in the long pull, to the 
steady advancement that discourages 
rapid turnover. 

They include such things as a policy 
described as completely sound by both 
union and management on handling of 
returning and newly hired veterans. 

But basically, it is the determination 
of both groups to solve their own prob- 
lems, without outside help, on the spot, 
that is making the American Stove labor 
relations policy work. 


Gas Sales Increase in July 


ALES of. gas to ultimate consumers by 

gas utility companies in July increased 
2.2 per cent over a year ago, totaling 1,799,- 
046,000 therms compared with 1,759,915,000 
therms sold in July, 1945, the American Gas 
Association recently reported. The Associa- 
tion’s index number of total gas utility sales 
was 183.8 per cent of the 1935-39 average. 

For the 12 months ending July 31, 1946, 
sales of utility gas were 25,722,000,000 
therms, a decline of 1.7 per cent under the 
previous year. 

Sales of mixed gas during July amounted 
to 72,500,000 therms, an increase of 3.7 
per cent, compared with sales of nearly 70,- 
000,000 therms in July, 1945. Mixed gas 
sales for the 12 months ending July 31, 1946 
gained 1.8 per cent over those for the preced- 
ing 12 month period. The July, 1946 index 
of mixed gas sales stood at 164.5 per cent 
of the 1935-39 average. 

Manufactured gas sales in July rose 0.4 
per cent, to total 143,600,000 therms against 
143,100,000 therms a year earlier. Sales for 
the 12 months ending July 31, 1946 were 2,- 
057,000,000 therms, a decline of 1.1 per 
cent. The July index of manufactured gas 
sales stood at 142.7 per cent of the 1935-39 
average. 

Utility sales of natural gas amounted to 
1,582,900,000 therms, an increase of 2.3 per 
cent over sales in July, 1945. 





Gas Promotion in Hartford 
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Above are a billboard, window display and two advertisements used in the September promo- 

tion campaign of the Hartford Gas Co., Hartford, Conn. Their predominant theme is the fine 

performance of gas appliances because of the superior characteristics of the gas flame—in 
other words, “It’s the flame that makes it perfect’ 
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PREPARED. BY A.G.A. 


OOPERATIVE promotional programs 

for gas companies and banks and other 
financial institutions are being conducted 
with great success and mutual profit in 
many parts of the country. These joint en- 
terprises are usually geared to the aggres- 
sive campaigns the banks are waging for 
loans on new construction, home moderni- 
zation and appliances. The gas industry's 
interest in these activities is direct and im- 
portant. Here are a few examples of how 
some gas companies and the banks of their 
communities work together. 


1. Banker-Builder Meetings. The advan- 
tages of gas and the self-interest of the 
banker, builder, architect and others in the 
installation of gas appliances in the mod- 
ern home have been pointed out success- 
fully in many meetings. These usually take 
the form of luncheons or dinners with the 
gas company acting as host. The guests in- 
clude leading bankers, building and loan 
men, insurance representatives, builders, ar- 
chitects and others playing an important 
part in the home construction program. 

The pattern for meetings of this type 
varies greatly and the current trend is to- 
ward specialization and selectivity; that is, 
covering the leaders of one industry or 
closely related groups at a time. Too many 
interests in the audience dilute the strength 
of the direct appeal. 

Top management from the gas company 
must take part in these programs and the 
man selected to tell the story of the mod- 
ern application of gas to better living must 
be qualified and prepared to answer almost 
any question. The panel arrangement has 
been found effective because it permits sev- 
eral experts of the company to develop 
various aspects of the theme. 


2. Home Building Clinics. These are 
jointly sponsored and are conducted for 
the information and education of prospec- 
tive home builders. Authorities on various 
aspects of building, ranging from selection 
of lot to type of appliances used, are 
booked as speakers and usually their re- 
marks are reduced to pamphlet form and 
distributed beyond the actual audience. In- 
terest is obtained by advertising and pub- 
licity and invitations are mailed by each of 
the sponsors. Excellent newspaper publicity 
has been an important by-product of these 
meetings. One of the most successful pro- 
gtams of this type was conducted this 
spring in Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


3. Home Builders Clubs. This is a vari- 
ation of the clinic in which gas company 
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PROMOTIONAL BUREAU 


representatives appear as speakers or act 
as consultants. 


4. Home Planning Bureaus. These are in 
operation in hundreds of banks and many 
gas companies. Some are very elaborate 
and cover every phase of home building 
and others are modest, confined to making 
available building plans, guides and infor- 
mation on materials and construction and 
similar publications. 

The Reference Manual on Modern Gas 
Service has been welcomed and given a 
prominent place wherever it has been made 
available to banks with active home plan- 
ning bureaus or advisory staffs. 


5. New Freedom Gas Kitchen. This has 
been a highly popular type of joint pro- 
motion. Many financial institutions are fea- 
turing the reprints of national A. G. A. 
ads in their window and lobby displays. 
These are used to promote loans for new 
construction and modernization. Some 
banks have used the kitchen color prints 
and copy as the inside pages of a four- 
page letter addressed to prospective bor- 
rowers and savings depositors. Models of 
kitchens are in great demand for bank dis- 
plays. The kitchen illustrations and text 
are appearing in the newspaper ads and di- 
rect-by-mail literature of many banks. 


6. Gas Appliances. Banks are tremen- 
dously interested in appliance financing 
more than 10,000 institutions having an- 
nounced plans for increased activity in the 
consumer credit field. A number of these 
are look‘ng forward to displaying new gas 
appliances in their lobbies and in windows 
as a means of promoting their appliance 
financing plans. The advertising managers 
of banks will be glad to have pictures of 
gas appliances as illustrations for their 
consumer credit ads. 
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7. Food Preservation. Country banks and 
even some in metropolitan areas have given 
active support to the home canning and 
food preservation programs, both during 
the war and in the current famine relief 
campaign. These institutions will welcome 
the material supplied by home economists 
of gas companies and will be helpful in 
publicizing their programs. 


8. Bank Visits. Many gas companies are 
enjoying the benefits resulting from calls 
made on the officers of banks who are in 
charge of mortgage loans, consumer credit, 
new business and advertising. The same 
applies to building and loan associations, 
savings associations, mortgage companies, 
insurance companies, finance companies and 
private lenders. These calls frequently yield 
important information regarding proposed 
operations and give the gas company an 
opportunity to do its promotional work 
long before construction starts. 

The Promotion Bureau is building cor- 
dial relationships between the gas industry 
and the national trade associations repre- 
senting the various types of financial insti- 
tutions. It will be glad to assist member 
companies work out cooperative plans with 
their banks and others on the community 
level. 


Postickers 


ERE is a step recommended by the As- 
sociation’s Committee on National 
Advertising whereby gas companies may pro- 
mote locally the industrial and commercial 
gas national advertising slogan presently ap- 
pearing in 62 magazines which run up a total 
of 7,630,000 impressions a year. 

POSTICKERS, illustrated here, appear to 
offer a simple and practical way of localiz- 
ing the impact of that increasingly popular 
claim that ‘More and More the Trend is to 
Gas.” Containing six different types of often- 
used postal stickers, a total of 56 individual 
gummed labels, the packet is designed for 
use by sales personnel of gas companies. 
POSTICKERS have a longer life than match 
books and circulars, and have the added vir- 
tue of being preserved until the last sticker 
is gone. 

Shottland Associates, Inc., 666 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y., are mailing sam- 
ples of POSTICKERS to all gas companies. 
Inquiries and orders should be mailed direct 
to Shottland. 
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Teaching Guide 
With “Hot Water Magic” 


make the teacher's edition of the 
new home laundering manual most ef- 
fective, a teaching guide has been prepared 
and is being distributed with all copies of 
“Hot Water Magic’ to be used in schools. 
Both pieces are now being shipped to gas 
companies for distribution to home eco- 
nomics teachers. 

The teaching guide breaks down the sub- 
ject matter covered in the manual for sep- 
arate class sessions. An outline is provided 
for each class meeting showing the subject 
matter to be covered and suggesting assign- 
ments, demonstrations and special projects 
for each phase of the home-laundering 
problem. 

The use of authoritative guest speakers 
is suggested to emphasize particular points 
and outlines are provided for student-writ- 
ten skits to help dramatize the value of 
proper home laundering. Numerous class 
participation projects are included in the 
guide and are in line with progressive 
teaching methods now favored by most 
schools. 

The teacher's edition of “Hot Water 
Magic,” which is offered free to gas com- 
panies for distribution to home economics 
teachers in their territories, has been or- 
dered in large quantities by most com- 
panies. Orders for the consumer edition of 
the booklet, which will be off the press in 
about two months, are mounting steadily 
and it is expected they will total well over 
100,000 before the first press run is com- 
pleted. 

“Hot Water Magic’ was produced by 
the Promotion Bureau at the request of the 
Water Heating Committee of the Residen- 
tial Gas Section. 


Speakers in Demand 


CTOBER will see the program chair- 

men of thousands of organizations 
anxiously undertaking the job of obtaining 
speakers for their fall meetings. They will 
welcome speakers from the gas industry 
and many companies are already letting it 
be known that their men and women are 
available for talks. 

In addition to the usual service clubs, 
trade associations and women’s organiza- 
tions, an effort should be made to book a 
gas company speaker before large and in- 
fluential audiences such as those found at 
meetings of bankers’ associations, conven- 
tions of hotel and restaurant men, the vari- 
ous engineering and scientific societies, and 
veteran groups. Schools and colleges, of 
course, should not be overlooked. 

The best way to open the door to invi- 
tations is through personal relationships. 
That lacking, then by correspondence. Lists 
of organizations can usually be obtained 
from chambers of commerce. They often 
give the names of officers and program 
chairmen. Those who have been most suc- 
cessful in this work watch the newspapers 


for notices of coming conventions and 
meetings. The Promotion Bureau will act 
as a clearing house for advance informa- 
tion regarding such meetings and will re- 
lay the facts to regional associations and 
member gas companies. 


Recommendation For Next 
A. G. A. Convention 


HE Time and Place Committee of the 

American Gas Association, of which 
Nils T. Sellman, vice-president, Westchester 
Lighting Company, is chairman, informed 
the Executive Board of the Association at 
its meeting on September 11, of its intention 
to recommend to the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion that the 1947 Convention of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association be held in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., from September 29 to October 
3, 1947. 

Approval of the recommendation by the 
Convention is required, but subject to such 
approval by the membership of the associa- 
tion, tentative arrangements have been made 
to convene in San Francisco next year. 


Survey Shows 140,000 


Gas Producers 


SURVEY which has been conducted by 

the Independent Natural Gas Associa- 
tion indicates that there are approximately 
140,000 persons directly interested in the 
production of natural gas. Of 270 question- 
naires mailed out by the Association to in- 
dividuals and companies purchasing gas, 230 
replies showed that they purchased gas from 
11,074 producers and pay royalty to 129,328 
royalty owners. 

While there are some duplications in these 
figures occasioned by buyers paying to the 
same producers and royalty owners, the total 
figures are approximately correct because oil 
companies producing gas with oil were not 
included in the survey. 


Norwalk Buys Connelly Co. 


HE Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 

Co. has sold its regulator, check valve 
and apparatus business, including all inven- 
tory equipment, patents and goodwill to 
Norwalk Valve Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 
W. L. Lyon, president of Gas Consumers 
Association, will be general manager. The 
combined business will be operated from 
South Norwalk, Conn., with the cooperation 
of Gas Consumers service branches. 


Sales Course 


HE completion of a training course in 

“Heating Salesmanship” has been an- 
nounced by Robert S. Waters, president of 
the National Radiator Co. This course was 
undertaken following a series of veteran sales 
meetings held some time ago. The completed 
training program required well over a year 
of extensive study and research. 
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Convention 
Calendar 


OCTOBER 


*American Gas Association, 28th 
Annual Convention and Exhibition, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


°34th National Safety Congress and 
_ Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 


*Midwest Gas Association and Iowa 
State College Gas School and Con. 
ference, Ames, Iowa 


NOVEMBER 


*National Hotel Exposition, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y, 
(A. G. A. Sponsored Combined Ex. 
hibit). 

*National Metal Congress and Ex- 
position, Atlantic City, N. 5 
(A. G. A. Combined Industrial Gas 
Exhibit). 

*Mid-Southeastern Gas Association, 


8th Annual Meeting, Sir Walter 
Raleigh Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 


*New Jersey Utilities Association, 


Seaview Country Club, Absecon, 
N. J. 


DECEMBER 
eAmerican Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, New York, N. Y. 


*National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 
(A. G. A. Combined Exhibit). 


1947 
JANUARY 


*Seventh International Heating and 
Ventilating Exposition, Lakeside 
Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. (A. G. A. 
Sponsored Gas Exhibit). 


MARCH 


New England Gas Association, An- 
nual Convention, Boston, Mass. 


APRIL 


eA. G. A.-E. E. I. Accounting Con- 
ference, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


eA. G. A. Distribution and Motor 
Vehicle Conference, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. 


eSouthern Gas Association, Biloxi, 
Miss. 


Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia Annual Meeting, Boca Ra- 
ton, Fla. 


JUNE 


*Joint Production and Chemical 
Committee Conference, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association, General 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
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Phases of Tax Administration 


NCOME tax administration involves the 

assessment and collection of taxes and the 
enforcement of all provisions of law with re- 
spect to returns, penalties and other matters. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue, headed by 
the Commissioner, is an integral part of the 
Treasury. The Chief Counsel of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, who is the Legal Ad- 
visor to the Commissioner, is also an As- 
sistant General Counsel of the Treasury, and, 
in a direct sense, is responsible to the General 
Counsel of the Treasury. 

It has been said that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has three primary functions. It must 
assess and collect taxes; like a court it must 
consider and decide thousands of contested 
cases, passing on both questions of law and 
of fact; and, finally, it must lay down rules 
of general application, rules which Congress 
found impracticable or difficult to write in 
the statutes. 

The impact and scope of Bureau action af- 
fect the economic and social life of the entire 
nation and for a number of years the public 
has been demanding that tax processes be 
speeded up. There is a crying need for sim- 
plication of tax administration. As a step in 
this direction, I advocate certain organiza- 
tional changes. 


Commissioner Is Administrator 

Usually the decisions and announced policies 
of the Bureau are referred to as decisions and 
policies of the Commissioner; that is to say, 
the Commissioner is considered the ‘‘tax ad- 
ministrator.”” In a large sense this is true, 
and yet, under the existing organizational 
setup wherein certain powers are reserved to 
officers of the Treasury apart from the Com- 
missioner, this is frequently not the situation. 
It may well be said that many regulations and 
policies are adopted which do not necessarily 
represent the opinion of the Commissioner 
acting in his capacity as “administrator.” 

It is my personal view, probably a minor- 
ity one, that because of the importance and 
magnitude of the present-day task of collect- 
ing taxes, full control of the operations of 
the Bureau, particularly in the interpretative 
and enforcement fields, be restored to the 
Commissioner. This policy is advocated be- 
cause I believe that once the statutes are 
written the administration thereof should be 
vested in one head who should be charged 
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with full responsibility. I also believe that 
the administrative concept should prevail in 
the interpretative field just as it should in the 
enforcement and collection field. Necessarily 
it would follow and it is my suggestion that 
the Chief Counsel would be responsible to 
and serve under the direction of the Com- 
missioner rather than in the present dual ca- 
pacity previously referred to. 


Wartime Teamwork 


In making these observations, I would pay 
tribute to the splendid cooperation and under- 
standing which has existed between officials 
of the Bureau and their fellow employees at 
the Treasury who, during the war years, 
through excellent teamwork, did such a re- 
markable job in administering war-time col- 
lections, including revolutionary changes such 
as tax-collection-at-the-source, etc. At this 
time, however, we are beginning to think of 
perfecting our tax machinery and my sugges- 
tion is that, as a start in this direction, the 
authority of the Commissioner be restored 
and increased as may be necessary. 

It has been suggested from time to time 
that the Bureau should be made an independ- 
ent agency. Bills have been introduced into 
Congress to that effect. I have mentioned the 
possibility of establishing the Bureau as an 
independent agency and would point out that 
in other countries the collection of revenue is 
performed by an independent agency as, for 
example, in Great Britain and Canada. That 
is to say, the collection of revenue should be 
made a separate function from matters of fi- 
nancing. There are, of course, many objec- 
tions to setting up the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as a separate agency and it may well 
be that the speeding up of tax collections and 
of simplifying tax administration can be ac- 
complished by making the Commissioner the 
responsible person for interpreting the statutes 
and laying down the policies with respect to 
the collection of the revenue without setting 
it up as an entirely independent agency. 

My concept would require legislation in 
that it would eliminate, among other things, 
the necessity of the Secretary, or some Assist- 
ant Secretary, passing on Treasury decisions, 
closing agreements, compromises and rulings 
of general application. 
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Under existing statutes, the Commissioner 
must report to the Joint Commitee on Taxa- 
tion all proposed refunds in excess of $75,- 
000.00. At the time this figure of $75,000.00 
was determined, it was considered to be such 
an amount as should be the subject of special 
consideration. Rates of tax have sky-rocketed 
upward since this statutory provision was 
adopted and a refund of $75,000.00 is no 
longer an unusual or exceptional matter. The 
preparation of detailed reports on such cases 
has become burdensome and has slowed up 
the administrative handling of the refund job. 
I suggest that the ceiling be lifted to $250,- 
000.00 and it might well be that considera- 
tion should be given to the repeal of the ex- 
isting statute requiring such reports. 

While time does not permit any detailed 
consideration of the Internal Revenue Code, I 
wish to take this opportunity to express the 
view that there is great need for simplifica- 
tion of existing tax statutes, including a better 
coordination of Federal estate, gift and income 
tax statutes. It will be generally agreed that 
the income tax law is complicated with respect 
both to the determination of taxable income 
and to the computation of the tax after such 
determination is made. The complexities are 
a product in part of the scope of the Act, 
partly to the draftsmanship, and a great deal 
more is due to the complexities of business 
and family transactions with which the law 
attempts to deal, often in specific terms. 


Simplification Needed 


It is my view that a capital study of the 
law, backed by a determination to achieve 
simplification, could produce helpful results. 
Many of the provisions which may appear to 
the casual student to be useless verbiage have 
been inserted at one time or another to modify 
or explain the application of law in particular 
situations. Too frequently they have been 
written to assure more reasonable or more 
equitable treatment of the taxpayer. Much too 
frequently they have been inserted to prevent 
evasion, frequently punishing too many right- 
eous businessmen for the shortcomings of a 
few. Sometimes it might be better administra- 
tion for the sinners to go free. Because mod- 
ern business is a complicated affair, neces- 
sarily a tax law that is stated simply and 
concisely must leave greater room for admin- 
istrative interpretation as contrasted with the 
law which covers more detail with precision. 
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Another source of uncertainty in the case 
of the income tax has been the frequency of 
amendments. Since the first Act passed in 
1913, twenty-two major amending enactments 
have been voted. Taxpayers have never had a 
chance to become adjusted to a particular set 
of requirements because of these frequent 
changes. The practice of adding new provi- 
sions retroactively has added to the confusion, 
although here it may be said that both the 
Treasury Department and the Congress are 
presently making every effort to avoid any 
further retroactive amendments. 

There is a necessity for revising the exist- 
ing Revenue Code in many particulars, but, 
objectively, the next revision should be en- 
acted with a view to permanency, possibly 
leaving the rates flexible so that they can be 
lowered or increased with a view toward ade- 
quate Federal revenues, having in mind high 
rates in periods of prosperity and low rates 
in periods of depression. 

Any consideration of our system of federal 
taxation would be incomplete without some 
reference to the confusion which now exists 
in our courts respecting their important con- 
tribution to tax administration. 


Restriction by Interpretation 


Time does not permit the complete and 
detailed consideration which I would like to 
give here to the need for simplification of the 
review mechanism in tax cases, but it does 
permit expression of a few summary views 
with respect to some of the recent restrictions 
placed on our constitutional court system by 
judicial interpretation. 

It was not enough, in the Supreme Court's 
view, that we had a mere ten circuit courts of 
appeal and a court of appeals, with their 
necessarily numerous decisions to follow and 
digest, but now, several years after the Dob- 
son rule, tax counsellors are confronted with 
a situation where they must not only know 
what the tax law is (for use before the Tax 
Court) but what the “true” law is (for use 
before our constituional court system). I re- 
fer to a recent decision of the 2nd Circuit 
wherein Learned Hand in the opinion of the 
court says: “Hence, we can see no reason why 
our ruling in Alpers v. Commissioner * * * 
should not have the same authority as any 
other of our decisions, should the question 
arise in a district court (italics added) ; for it 
has never been intimated that the decisions of 
the Tax Court have that finality as precedents, 
which they have when under review.” 

Cite Kirschenbaum v. Commissioner, 2nd 
CCA, April 8, 1946—PH 72431. 

Thus, the choice of a forum can cause a 
different application of the same law 6n the 
same set of facts. It seems incredible. 

The law courts are by constitutional man- 
date and historical precedent bound to deter- 
mine the case presented in accordance with 
the law, but the “legislative” mandate in the 
Dobson rule only requires the Tax Court to 
adopt a reasonable .view of the law, which 
obviously might be different from the court's 
view. As Justice Frankfurter said in his con- 
curring opinion in the Bingham case: 

“But, if a statute upon which the Tax 
Court unmistakably has to pass allows the Tax 


Court's application of the law to the situation 
before it as a reasonable one * * * the 
Tax Court cannot in reason be said to have 
acted ‘not in accordance with law.’” 

Thus the fact that in a given situation either 
of two views would be reasonable is not im- 
portant, but that both should prevail is intol- 
erable. 

Regardless of the theoretical arguments that 
can be advanced by the esoteric on such ques- 
tions, the taxpaying public may well question 
whether it is receiving justice and whether it 
is receiving sound tax administration. 

Some solutions to this problem naturally 
present themselves. Shall we pass legislation 
to repeal the ‘‘Rules’’; shall we do as Traynor 
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suggests, abolish all appeals from the District 
Courts and Court of Claims and centralize 
in the Tax Court with control and appeal, if 
desired, through a Court of Tax Appeals? In 
carrying this out, he suggests decentralizing 
the Tax Court (then the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals) into five divisions like our present dis- 
trict courts (see Roger John Traynor, 38 Col. 
Law Review, 1393); or as Griswold suggests 
(see Erwin N. Griswold, The Need for a 
Court of Tax Appeals, 57 Harvard Law Re- 
view, 1153), continue jurisdiction, in all dis- 
trict courts as at present, but have all appeals 
on tax matters, regardless of the court of 
original jurisdiction, go to a single Court of 
Tax Appeals which could and should be an 
Article III constitutional court of the weight 
and dignity of our present courts of appeals. 

Regardless of the course followed, some ac- 
tion is needed, and that immediately! 

It is now my personal view that the surest 
and most expeditious way to correct this ‘‘de- 
ficiency” in tax administration is to revoke 
the Dobson rule by legislation, instead of 
leaving it to be attacked and cut down piece- 
meal by decisions and restore the vitality and 
authority to our circuit courts which they have 
historically had, and thereby retain a fresh- 
ness of view and quality of independence con- 
templated by our Constitution, which might 
be impinged upon by specialized handling of 
particular problems. 

It should be recognized that probably some 
of our difficulties in the courts arise out of 
the present organizational setup of the Treas- 
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ury and the Department of Justice. Whenever 
a tax case arises in the District Court, or is 
taken on appeal from the decision of the Tax 
Court, the prosecution of the matter then be- 
comes a responsibility of the Department of 
Justice. Now, it so happens that as a prac- 
tical matter there has been splendid coopera- 
tion and understanding between the Depart. 
ment of Justice and the Office of the Chief 
Counsel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
but notwithstanding all of that, it is my view 
that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
should determine what matters should be lit- 
igated and that he should be in a position to 
make sure that the case is not overargued by 
government counsel. It has happened more 
than once that the Government has won a 
case that it would have been better if it had 
lost, and it has frequently happened that it 
has won a case on a line of reasoning that 
further complicates tax administration both 
for the taxpayer and for the Government. An 
example of this is the recent Supreme Court 
decision in the Frances E. Tower case and the 
A. L. Lusthaus case. 


Handling Refund Claims 


I assume that there is interest in what the 
prospects are for speeding up of the handling 
of refund claims, particularly with reference 
to claims filed under Section 722. The Bureau 
estimates that the total number of taxable 
excess profits tax returns filed for the years 
1940 to 1945 will reach 265,000, and the total 
excess profits tax liability for that period is 
estimated at 46.3 billions. It is estimated that 
applications for relief will total 66,000. The 
excess profits tax liability of the corporations 
applying for relief will aggregate more than 
twenty billion dollars, and the reduction in 
tax sought will approximate ten billion dol- 
lars. As of today, the applications already 
filed total approximately 39,000 involving 
claimed tax reductions of approximately 
three and three-quarter billion dollars. Ap- 
proximately 12,000 applications have been 
disposed of, over half of them by withdrawals. 
The amounts of refunds allowed to date have 
been nominal. However, there are in process 
a considerable number of claims recommended 
for partial allowance involving large amounts. 
The inherent difficulties in administering this 
provision of the statute necessitate examining 
officers spending months and years before 
reaching a conclusion in a given case. You 
may recall that Judge Opper of the Tax Court, 
in referring to Section 722 in the case of 
Fezandie & Sperrle, Inc., said: 

“Dealing with the reconstructed base period 
of Section 722 for excess profits tax purposes 
calls to mind Mr. Churchill’s reference, in a 
different context, to a ‘riddle inside a mystery 
wrapped in an enigma.’ Procedure under that 
section seems to call for founding hypothesis 
on an assumption based on supposition.” 

In all fairness, one cannot be too critical of 
administrative delays or for the steps that 
have been taken to protect the revenue. It 
also must be recognized that taxpayers and 
their representatives generally have expeti- 
enced great difficulty in furnishing the neces- 
sary information to support their claims, even 
after making due allowance for what has. 
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been referred to as unreasonable requests on 
the part of Bureau representatives for addi- 
tional information. 

It is probably accurate to say that the Bu- 
reau, since the enactment of these relief pro- 
visions, has had to go through a process of 
educating its people, and it is proper to state 
definitely that it was never intended on the 
part of the Bureau that its employees would 
take what has been referred to as a “nega- 
tive attitude.”” Whether we like it or not, one 
must recognize that the Bureau employees, as 
a practical matter, do not look as favorably on 
claims for refund as they do on the assertion 
of a deficiency. This is true, notwithstanding 
that the executives of the Bureau and of the 
Treasury Department have reiterated a thou- 
sand times or more that claims for relief 
should be allowed regardless of amount, pro- 
vided they are meritorious claims. It is not 
unnatural or unreasonable that the Bureau 
should safeguard the handling of refunds. 
Congress itself recognized the necessity of 
special treatment with respect to refunds when 
it established the existing procedure for the 
review by the Joint Committee on refunds in 
excess of $75,000.00. Summarizing, it is my 
view that substantial refunds will ultimately 
be allowed under Section 722 as well as Sec- 
tion 721, whether the present administrative 
policies are continued or modified. 

One word about the 722 bulletin. This 
document has been both assailed and praised. 
The authorship of this document has been 
attributed to me. I cannot claim this distinc- 
tion, although I was a contributor, and, to a 
certain degree, supervised the preparation of 
the bulletin. This bulletin was the composite 
product of a group of outstanding and espe- 
cially trained personnel, including account- 
ants, lawyers, economists, and others. It was 
furnished the public in order that it might be 
made aware of the Bureau’s interpretation of 
Section 722. It was always recognized that 
the bulletin would have to be amended in the 
light of experience. Without going into de- 
tail at this time, I would say that the experi- 
ence of the Bureau has demonstrated that a 
number of amendments to this bulletin are in 
order, and it may be assumed that they will 
be made. 


Facts 


@ When you have the facts you have 
the answer.” 

There is no greater error than start- 
ing with this assumption. 

When you have the facts, you have 
only the ingredients of the answer. 

You must first be sure you have the 
essential facts. Next you must learn why 
the facts are what they are. Next what 
they mean. Finally what needs to be 
done about them. 

Facts are but the skeleton of the 
body of Truth. Lacking the flesh of rea- 
son to give them life, they are only dry 
bones.—R. O. E. in Printers’ Ink 
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You are aware that the Joint Committee 
on Taxation has recently held hearings on the 
subject of ‘Administering 722.” Exhaustive 
testimony was offered, the nature of which 
varied between a complete condemnation of 
the Bureau’s administration to the more ra- 
tional view that there was need of modifica- 
tion of existing procedures and on several 
interpretative points. At this time I am in 
no position to say what the outcome of this 
investigation will be, but it is my thought 
that the revised procedure will be something 
like this: Section 722 claims will be filed in 
the future as they have been in the past. 
These claims will be referred to and investi- 
gated by the revenue agent in charge. The tax- 
payer will be afforded an opportunity for 
protesting and a discussion of the issues in 
the office of the revenue agent in charge. 

The decision of the revenue agent in charge, 
whether favorable or unfavorable, will then 
probably be forwarded to Washington and 
referred directly to a new committee of from 
fifteen to twenty-two men, headed by a chair- 
man, this committee to operate under the au- 
thority of the Commissioner. I anticipate that 
this committee will have the final word on 
the disposition of claims within the Bureau, 
that reviews by the Audit Divisions and the 
Office of the Chief Counsel will be eliminated, 
and that the taxpayers or their representatives 
will be afforded a hearing before this com- 
mittee or some member or section thereof. It 
follows, of course, that this committee will 
have to be staffed. I assume that this commit- 
tee will have full authority to revise Bulletin 
722 and any rulings which heretofore may 
have been issued. The taxpayer will still have 
the right to file his appeal with the Tax Court 
after a final decision has been handed down 
by the committee. 


Personnel Is Cornerstone 


It is my judgment that the revised pro- 
cedure may be helpful provided that this new 
committee can be adequately staffed with the 
type of personnel essential to the job. As a 
matter of fact, personnel is the crux of this 
entire matter. To do this job right, it will 
be necessary for some outstanding lawyers and 
accountants to serve on this committee as a 
matter of public duty, for obviously present 
standards of compensation will not attract 
properly qualified persons, as probably the 
top salary for membership on this board will 
be in the neighborhood of $8,250.00. 

Before closing this subject, I think it is ap- 
propriate to state that the present Commis- 
sioner shows a highly commendable attitude 
in his desire to speed up the disposition of 
relief claims and in his willingness to modify 
existing procedures. 

Just a word as to the status of the work 
program of the Bureau. The last report of 
the Commissioner discloses that the Bureau, 
and in particular the Income Tax Unit, is be- 
hind schedule in its investigation of income 
and excess profits tax returns. The Bureau is 
not to be criticized for this situation; rather 
it should be congratulated that the situation 
is not much worse than it really is, when it is 
remembered that the Bureau received no 
favors in connection with performing its war- 
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time task of collecting swollen revenues. Its 
personnel was drafted and its recruiting cam- 
paigns were materially handicapped by its in- 
ability to compete in the labor market with 
outside industry. Nevertheless, it is of the 
utmost importance to the taxpaying public 
that the examination of the war-time tax re- 
turns be consummated as quickly as possible 
in order that a final determination of tax 
liability may be had so that taxpayers gen- 
erally may not be confronted in later years 
with large additional deficiencies as was the 
case after the First World War in the middle 
1920's. The present Commissioner keenly 
realizes how important it is that the Bureau 
should attain a current position in its in- 
vestigations as quickly as possible; and within 
the limits of appropriations and adequate per- 
sonnel, this job will be accomplished as 
quickly as possible. 

While quite naturally this group is prima- 
rily concerned with matters of taxation as they 
directly affect public utilities, nevertheless I 
want to take this opportunity to urge that all 
of you give special consideration to such 
problems as the matter of exempt corporations 
and the special status of citizens residing in 
community property states. Referring to ex- 
empt corporations, their status is defined un- 
der Section 101(1) through 101(9) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. It has been estimated 
that the Bureau has already ruled as tax ex- 
empt approximately 275,000 organizations. 
There are, of course, a great many organiza- 
tions which claim exemption whose cases have 
never been formally ruled on. The type of 
exempt organization varies from the true elee- 
mosynary institution to labor unions, publica- 
tions, foundations, farm-marketing and pur- 
chasing groups. It is my earnest belief that 
too much wealth of this country is being 
diverted into tax-free channels and that, in 
any event, the earnest consideration of all 
citizens is required as to whether exemption 
should continue to be extended to such large 
groups. 

Time does not permit an adequate discus- 
sion of the cooperative movement, but incom- 
plete figures already published by the Bureau 
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Controllers Elect 
Ritenour, Brewer 


TIS H. RITE- 
NOUR, comp- 
troller, Washington 
Gas Light Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 
chairman of the 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation’s Accounting 
Section for 1943-44, 
was elected to the 
Board of Directors of 
the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America at 
their annual meeting. 
O. W. Brewer, controller of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, was renamed treasurer 
for the sixteenth consecutive term. 


O. H. Ritenour 





Risidential Gas Scion 


J. J. QUINN, Chairman 


WALLACE M. CHAMBERLAIN, Vice-Chairman 


Residential Committees 


HE second meet- 
ing of the House 
Heating and Air Con- 
ditioning Committee 
of the Residential Gas 
Section, of which 
Raymond Little, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager of 
the Equitable Gas Co., 
is chairman, was held 
at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, on 
September 9. The 
meeting was particu- 
larly well attended. 
Cognizant of the current heating problem 
including the large consumer demand for gas 
house heating and the equipment situation, 
the committee is preparing a comprehensive 
program specifically designed to assist the in- 
dustry to control and upgrade local heating 
business. The opening gun of this program 
will be the publication of a report entitled 
“What About Gas House Heating,?’” which 
is now being printed and will be sent to all 
member gas company executives and sales 
managers. The report will include a factual 
summary, an analysis of the heating situa- 
tion, and the committee’s recommendations 
of a number of fundamental factors which 
must be undertaken by the industry to build 
a permanent heating load. 


Raymond Little 


Upgrading House Heating 


The second phase of the program will be 
the preparation and distribution of a report 
devoted to the methods used by representa- 
tive gas utility companies in controlling and 
upgrading local house heating business, in 
addition to sources of material available to 
local gas companies to achieve this objective. 

The committee also plans to prepare a 
series of information bulletins on the sub- 
ject of upgrading house heating in addition 
to the publication of a series of articles for 
this magazine and the gas trade press. 

The Subcommittee on Promoting Summer 
Air Cooling, under the direction of L. L. 
Ladewig, Houston Natural Gas Corp., Hous- 
ton, Texas, also met in Chicago, September 
9, to outline a promotional program on sum- 
mer cooling. Further details of this program 
will be described in a future issue of the 
MONTHLY. 

The Subcommittee on Direct Heating, un- 
der the chairmanship of W. H. Lane, Okla- 


homa Natural Gas Co., Oklahoma Citv. Ok- 
lahoma, met in Chicago at the Drake Hotel 
on September 10. The committee reviewed 
its tentative report on the subject of direct 
heating which will be mailed to the industry 
in the near future. 

Included with the report will be an infor- 
mation request on the subject, the replies to 
which will be used as a basis for the com- 
mittee’s final report scheduled for production 
early in 1947. 

A meeting of the Interim Committee of 
the New Freedom Gas Kitchen Committee 
was held at Association headquarters, August 


F. W. WILLIAMS, Secretary 


n Action 


21. One of the features of the meeting was 
the approval of the new-colored sound-slide 
film entitled ‘The Flame of Freedom.” 

At the meeting it was decided that the 
committee's promotional program, including 
New Freedom kitchen photographs, blue- 
print book, architectural sheets, form for 
preliminary kitchen layouts, presentation 
folder, in addition to the effective new free- 
dom news letters, should be continued. It 
was decided to produce a series of New 
Freedom gas kitchen case studies devoted to 
the methods utilized by representative gas 
utility companies in promoting the program. 


New “CP” Gas Range Requirements 


EW requirements for automatic gas 

ranges built to “CP’’ standards which 
are created to give the homemaker better 
cooking performance have been announced 
by E. Carl Sorby, vice-president, Geo. D. 
Roper Corporation and chairman of the “CP” 
Manufacturers Group of the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association. 

The new “CP” requirements go into ef- 
fect January 1, 1947 when the gas range 
preduction rate is expected to exceed by at 
least 50% the 2,300,000 ranges sold in 1941. 
Evidence that this production rate can be 
sold, according to Mr. Sorby, are the mil- 
lions of new homes that will be built, the 
12,540,000 gas ranges in homes that are 
more than ten years old and need replace- 
ment, and the 1,442,500 gain in residential 
gas customers since 1941. 

First requirement for gas ranges bearing 
the “CP” trademark is that they meet the 
new more stringent American Gas Associa- 
tion testing laboratories’ approval require- 
ments. Other “CP’’ requirements are aimed 
at giving the housewife a new and more 
completely automatic cooking service, sav- 
ings in food, fuel and time and better cook- 
ing results. 

All burners, including ovens and broilers, 
light automatically; ovens are required to 
preheat quickly, reach high temperatures 
fast and automatically, maintain tempera- 
tures down to 250 degrees; drawers must be 
quiet Gperating without undue friction or 
jamming; effective stops must be provided 
to prevent tilting and spillage of oven racks; 
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broilers must be smokeless and provide ef- 
fective broiling over 80% of the broiler area; 
more efficient, rust-proof top burners that in- 
stantly give all cooking heats from high for 
quick cooking to simmer for minimum water, 
vitamin and mineral saving cooking. One top 
burner must be of a “giant’’ or over-sized 
type. Among other requirements are efficiency 
and burner speed, flush-to-wall construction, 
oven thermostats, venting away from walls, 
coolness of outside oven and broiler walls 
and top surfaces. 

Among the optional features which will 
give the homemaker the widest variety of 
convenience and performance features avail- 
able in any cooking appliance for any fuel, 
according to G.A.M.A., are ‘‘automatic” 
clock controls to turn cooking on and off, 4, 


© or 8 top burners in a variety of arrange-* 


ments, two ovens, high or low broilers, built- 
in griddles and deep well cookers, deep 
barbeque broilers that serve as a second oven, 
“serve hot’ grills, food crisping bins, built- 
in cooking charts, one-piece top construc- 
tion, warming closets, towel dryers, glass 
oven doors, lights in ovens and_ broilers, 
swingout broilers, removable oven linings for 
easier cleaning, radiant broilers, minute 
minders, incinerator compartments, kitchen 
heaters, utility storage drawers, and 4-hour 
oven shut-offs. 

The 18 G.A.M.A. gas range manufacturer 
members who build gas ranges to “CP” re- 
quirements represent approximately 50% of 
the industry’s 1941 total gas range produc- 
tion. Additional manufacturers who are ex- 
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pected to join the program this year will 
bring “CP” manufacturers’ total production 
to approximately 80% of all gas ranges 
sold, with a substantial part of this produc- 
tion on top of the line “CP” models. 

Aggressive promotion of “automatic gas 
ranges” built to “CP’ standards is being 
carried on by range manufacturers and gas 
utilities in national magazine, newspaper, 
and trade paper campaigns. 

Because a gas range bears G.A.M.A.’s 
“Cp” trademark, does not mean that all 
ranges are alike, and consumers are urged 
to look for the manufacturer's brand name 
in addition to the “CP” trademark, G.A.M.A. 
emphasizes. 

Manufacturers who build gas ranges to 
“CP” requirements and their brand names 
are: 

American Stove Company, Magic Chef; 
Caloric Gas Stove Works, Caloric; Cribben 
& Sexton Company, Universal; Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Company, Detroit Jewel; 
Garland; A-B; Estate Stove Company, Estate 
Heatrola: Glenwood Range Company, Glen- 
wood; James Graham Mfg. Company, 
Wedgewood; Grand Home Appliance Co., 
Grand; Hardwick Stove Company, Hard- 
wick; O’Keefe & Merritt Co.. O'Keefe & 
Merritt; Roberts & Mander Stove Company, 
Quality; Geo. D. Roper Corporation, Roper; 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, Oriole; 
Tappan Stove Company, Tappan; Western 
Stove Company, Western Holly. 


Canadian Manufacturers 
Clare Bros. & Company, Ltd., Clare; The 
Gurney Foundry Company, Ltd., Gurney; 
Moffats Limited, Moffats. 


Regional Gas Sales 


Conferences 


OOKING forward to the increased pro- 
duction of appliances and the growing 
need for sales and sales promotion, the Resi- 
dential Gas Section has completed prelimi- 
nary plans for the holding of three regional 
conferences, sponsored by the Section. 
The Eastern Natural Gas Sales Confer- 


ence will be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., early in 
February of 1947, with the Mid-West Gas 
Sales Conference scheduled for the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., March 17- 
18. The New York-New Jersey Gas Sales 
Conference will be held at the Essex and 
Sussex Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J., June 23-24. 

The conference programs will feature talks 
on sales, sales promotion, public relations, 
advertising and other related subjects by 
well-qualified executives both from within 
and out of the industry. 


“What's Cooking, Boys?” 


ON’T be bashful, boys! Step right up 

and learn to cook a meal that will in 
the words of a popular song, ‘make people’s 
eyes light up and their stomachs say howdy.’ 
Big things are cooking at the Boys’ Club these 
days, literally.” 

This is the heading of a newspaper pub- 
licity article announcing a 3-day cooking 
school for members of the Boys’ Club in 
Valdosta, Georgia. 

Self-participating classes for boys from 12 
to 16 years of age were designed to include 
8 boys in each class. Several classes a day 
were conducted by Lucy Slagle, who was as- 
sisted by Dorothy Ayers, both of the Home 
Service Department of the Atlanta Gas Light 
Company. 

The boys were most enthusiastic in learn- 
ing to bake and broil, as well as use the 
top of the range. A group of 30 to 40 boys 
who would not join the classes because they 
were afraid of being “‘sissy,’ stood on the 
side lines and became so interested that they 
begged each day to be allowed to “help.” 

After two days of broiler meals, vegetable 
cookery, biscuit making and cake baking, the 
third day was given over to a review of what 
the boys had learned. Without any assistance 
from the instructors, the boys prepared a meal 
for a group of prominent citizens of Val- 
dosta, who are interested in the Boys’ Club. 
These men insisted they had never eaten a 
better meal. The boys were also given in- 
structions in setting the table and serving 
the meal. 


Notorious Recipes 
By Cassidy 


ONSIEUR CASSIDY’S Notorious Rec- 

ipes or Any Damn Fool Who Can 
Read Can Cook,” is the title of an intriguing, 
humorously written, 16-page treatise by that 
well-known figure in the gas industry’s ad- 
vertising fraternity, Clayton G. Cassidy, ad- 
vertising manager of The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Company, Chicago. 

Publisher of the treatise is no less well- 
known—The Cassidy Printery, Wilmot Road, 
Deerfield, Illinois—‘‘Only print shop in 
North America with Poolroom and Bar in 
conjunction.” The author's dedication is to 
“Those Brave Individuals Who With the 
Stoicism of the Condemned Swallowing a 
Last Hearty Meal, Ate Some of These Con- 
coctions for the First Time Yet Survived.” 

The Cassidy opus sells for $1.00 per copy 
at the Deerfield address, and all receipts 
will go to buy cigarettes for hospitalized vet- 
erans of both World Wars. (Editor’s note: 
Yes, we paid a dollar for our copy.) 


Domestic Gas Research Program Reviewed 
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Meeting of members and guests of Committee on Domestic Gas Research, F. M. Banks, chairman, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
August 29. At the meeting the domestic research program for the Association year 1946 was checked and reviewed, and the program for 
1947 was developed, based on recommendations of the several Technical Advisory Groups 
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Gadusteoal & Commercial Gas Shion 


HARRY A. SUTTON, Chairman 


KARL EMMERLING, Vice-Chairman 


MAHLON A. COMBS, Secretary 


Profitable Publicity 


HE gas industry has a big stake in 

promoting the use of gas fuel not only 
for the countless applications of industry, 
but also in the broad commercial field which 
includes whosesale and retail baking, vol- 
ume cooking, water heating, steam genera- 
tion and everything else right down to the 
Chinese laundry. 

Progress and load building throughout the 
gas industry are in direct ratio to the efforts 
put forward to develop new ideas and to 
promote to the fullest extent present knowl- 
edge and facilities. 

There is only one way to sell gas—that 
is to go out and sell it. There is only one 
way to keep gas sold—that is to go out and 
service it and sell additional applications 
that will be advantageous to the customer. 

It sounds simple when put that way as a 
two-shot proposition and it is as elementary 
as it sounds. We all know the many inter- 
mediate factors entering the picture and there 
are as many of these factors as there are 
customers and applications of gas fuel. 


Available Sales Helps 


Naturally each company is promoting the 
varied uses of gas within its own territory to 
the best of its ability. Is each company mak- 
ing the fullest use of the sales helps avail- 
able? In the trade magazines that your cus- 
tomers and prospects subscribe to in their 
respective fields, there are many articles that 
when pointed out to the prospect may have 
the germ of an idea for a new, or for in- 
creased use of gas somewhere in his plant 
to speed production, to make a good product 
better, to save labor, to eliminate a disagree- 
able situation, or to effect economies in pro- 
duction costs. These and other reasons can 
be the basis for a gas company representa- 
tive to suggest or advise gas fuel for this 
or that purpose, citing a certain magazine 
article as his authority. The customer or 
prospect will sometimes give more consid- 
eration to the printed word in his own trade 
magazine than he will to a gas salesman’s 
“spiel.” 

There are many of your customers who 
read Steel, The Iron Age, Industrial Heat- 
ing, Restaurant Management, Hotel Manage- 
ment, Institutions, Chain Store Age, and the 
other publications that carry American Gas 
Association advertising throughout the year. 
Full-page advertisements appear each month 
to promote the utilization of gas in the par- 
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American Gas Association 


ticular field covered by that trade magazine. 

Are the gas companies making the fullest 
use of the gas journals with their fine arti- 
cles on gas utilization? How many gas engi- 
neers Of gas company representatives walk 
into a prospect’s office with a gas magazine 
under their arm, open it in front of the 
prospect, and point out a story that could 
apply directly to his problem? 

It’s a good idea. Try it on someone some- 
time. Some gas companies go to the length 
of having pertinent articles reprinted so 
that their entire sales force can each have a 
copy of a story that will help sell gas. Read 
your customers’ magazines regularly and 
you'll find lots of items that will fill your 
“book of knowledge’ on gas utilization and 
that will stand you in good stead when you 
are on your own. I particularly bring this 
to the attention of the newcomers in the gas 
industry—the cadets as it were who are 
learning this industrial and commercial gas 
business. 

All this help I have been talking about is 
only one phase of gas selling. It’s only a 
help and it won't sell gas on its own—but 
I am convinced that this can be one of the 
biggest assets a gas company representative 
can have. It’s Gas Industry Publicity. I am 
reminded of the story about the sales man- 
ager and the publicity director: “Can you 
show me,” challenged the sales manager, ‘‘a 
single order that publicity ever put on our 
books?” “I think I can,’ answered the pub- 
licity director, “if you'll first answer one 
for me: Can you show me a single load of 
hay that the sun ever put in a barn?” 

Is publicity necessary? Is it good?—I know 
it is! 


Industry Information 


As much as I question the popularity of 
the term “publicity” because of its associa- 
tion through common usage with the theatri- 
cal, the bizarre, “cheese cake,” and stunts 
which may have their place in this slightly 
screw-ball world, to my way of thinking, 
publicity in the gas business is necessary and 
is good. It really means industry informa- 
tion. Information for every one in the gas in- 
dustry, information for every user of gas, 
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and information for every prospective user 
of gas. 

Let’s think a little bit about this public. 
ity, or industry information. It is a sort of 
public relations function. In the case of the 
American Gas Association and particularly 
the Industrial and Commercial Gas Section, 
the primary reason for publicity is to ac. 
quaint its members with what’s going on in 
the gas business, within the association, the 
committee activities, the research activities as 
they apply to industrial and commercial gas, 
and who’s who and doing what in industrial 
and commercial gas. Publicity, or industry 
information, is the means of doing a little 
educating among gas company representatives 
on how gas is being used and for what. It is 
also a means of doing a little educating 
among users of gas and prospective users of 
gas so that they may consider new applica- 
tions or new equipment to their advantage. 
The publicity articles of the American Gas 
Association have been useful to the entire gas 
industry, because the A. G. A. is the spokes. 
man for our industry. All well and good but 
what is this publicity about? There are quite 
a number of sources from which publicity 
stories can be developed. Let me list a few. 


Sources of Publicity 


1. The unusual applications of gas. A use 
of gas fuel for only one purpose and in only 
One industry. 

2. The case-history type of publicity arti- 
cle. These are really only a greatly ex- 
panded A. G. A. national advertisement, 
most of which are based on case histories. 

3. Sometimes an old and time-tested appli- 
cation of gas can be worked into an interest- 
ing publicity article if the product has a 
timely interest. I have just released a story 
on the applications of gas in the manufac- 
ture of Timken roller bearings tying the story 
to postwar high-speed railroad equipment 
both freight and passenger as well as motive 
power. 

4. There is always wide acceptance for 
publicity articles on a popular product. | 
recently did a short item on aluminum per 
manent mold casting of pressure cookers. 
Everybody wants a pressure cooker these 
days. Then there is another story just ft 
leased on aluminum die casting, which com 
cerns vacuum cleaners. Many people want 
vacuum cleaners. A story that had immedi- 
ate acceptance consisted only of two pic 
tures—one, a billet in a large steam drop 
forge—old stuff. Then one of those forgings 
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going into a gas-fired annealing furnace— 
also old stuff. Now what particular angle 
do you think appealed to the editors? They 
happened to be the turbine wheels for jet- 
propelled planes, the planes in which you 
will be riding in the not-too-distant future. 
The billet was heated in a gas-fired furnace, 
of course. 

5. Articles on the maintenance of equip- 
ment are always popular. I call your atten- 
tion to one in the August 1946 Chain Store 
Age, Fountain Section, which so emphasizes 
the need for maintenance on commercial 
cooking equipment that the A. G. A. is hav- 
ing it printed as an eight-page pamphlet. We 
are having 30 thousand printed and I know 
you will want each of your commercial cook- 
ing customers to have one. 

6. Trends in the use of gas in industry 
always make interesting reading. Perhaps I'm 
sticking my neck out by saying it, but there 
is a trend in paint and enamel drying away 
from direct-fired and so-called infra-red dry- 
ing, to convection ovens of higher efficiency, 
safety and lower cost of operation. 

7. Any article that can be remotely tied to 
gas utilization on some special event is an- 
other. As an example in Detroit during a 
bond drive they had a giant torch going 24 
hours a day erected in front of the City Hall. 
This was the symbol of the Victory Loan 
Campaign. 

8. Maybe someone in your community will 
make a prediction, or a business forecast. 
Tie it into a prediction for the gas business, 
a forecast on the future of gas in your own 
community. 

9. Good photographs of gas installations 
or a process using gas somewhere along the 
line are always good publicity. Most of the 
trade magazines have a picture section. A 
first-class clear photograph with a good cap- 
tion is sometimes much better than an arti- 
cle that tried to be a feature but flopped 
by the wayside or got the editor’s blue pencil. 

10. Companies that maintain research lab- 
oratories to develop improvements in their 


products and new products are always good 
for a story by the chief chemist or metal- 
lurgist. We are assuming they use gas in 
their industrial processing. 

11. A restaurant that is specializing in one 
certain dish, or a chef that has invented a 
new recipe is a story, if they cook with gas. 


These are only a few of the sources of 
publicity stories—I mean industry informa- 
tion articles. 

The usual method of presenting this in- 
dustry information is by means of news re- 
leases from the American Gas Association to 
as many trade magazines as possible in the 
particular field covered by the story, together 
with illustrative photographs, charts, curves 
Or whatever is necessary to go with it. 
Sometimes we get a request from a publica- 
tion for a story on a specific gas applica- 
tion. This request comes to us because we 
are the spokesman for the gas industry and 
are recognized as an authority on that sub- 
ject. 

I have mixed up the logical order of this 
publicity business purposely by leaving that 
portion of how the American Gas Associa- 
tion gets the material for these stories and 
releases on industry information, otherwise 
known as publicity. I am still talking about 
industrial and commercial gas publicity. The 
Association has a publicity director charged 
with the duty of keeping a continuous stream 
of articles on gas utilization flowing to trade 
magazines. 

Most of these articles are gotten together 
by the publicity director himself through 
field work. There is too much going on in 
the gas industry for one person to cover all 
the activities over all of the country. In 
order to keep up with the demand from 
the trade magazines for pertinent articles, it 


Map Industrial Advertising Plans 


Present at conference on Industrial and Commercial Gas National Advertising were: seated 
left to right, J. P. Leinroth, Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J.; F. T. Brooks, 
Philadelphia Electric Co.; F. B. Jones, Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh. Standing, left to right: 
M. A. Combs, A. G. A.; Emil Hofsoos and A. C. Evans, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove Inc. 
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NOTE ON YOUR CALENDAR 





A. G. A. Will Sponsor Combined 
Exhibits at— 
National Hotel Exposition, New York, 
N. Y.—Nov. 11-14 
National Metal Congress & Exposition, 
Atlantic City, N. J—Nov. 18-22 


National Exposition of Power & Me- 
chanical Engineering, New York, 
N. Y.—Dec. 2-7 





Annual Industrial Gas Breakfast during 
week of National Metal Congress and 
Exposition—Nov. 20 











is to the interest of every gas man to aid 
and abet that publicity-gathering program to 
the best of his ability. You gas company 
industrial and commercial representatives can 
not only help yourselves, but also your 
brother gas men throughout the industry by 
engaging actively in securing publicity arti- 
cles or information resulting in articles. 

I mentioned a few moments ago the 
sources of publicity material. I only listed 
those sources that are available to each and 
every one of you. 

You can be of great assistance in making 
our publicity program more widespread, more 
diversified and so of greater benefit to all the 
gas industry. You know the type of articles 
that are appearing in the trade press, the 
trade magazines your customers and pros- 
pects read. Perhaps you do not agree with a 
number of things published. Why don’t they 
have an article about thus and so, you say: 
O.K. tell us about it and we'll see if we 
can’t write one, or have it written. Better yet, 
write it yourself and send it to us. We'll 
get it published, that is our business. How 
about writing up the gas installation of a 
plant in your territory. Perhaps they are the 
largest user of gas on your lines. Perhaps 
they are making some timely or newsy prod- 
uct. Perhaps the end use of their product 
has popular appeal, or goes into a product 
with news value or appeal. Perhaps they 
have a novel application of gas, perhaps by 
the use of gas they have doubled their 
production. Perhaps they have saved count- 
less dollars through the installation of gas 
processing. Whatever it is tell us about it. 

Here are a few different ways of getting 
a gas utilization story to us. 


1. Write it yourself. If you can write an 
interesting article and include the necessary 
technical details, all well and good. If you 
can’t write, or think you can’t, just write 
us a letter as if you were telling us about 
the job over a lunch table. Send us al] the 
facts. We will turn out a story. Pictures also, 
of course. If your local gas company has a 
photographer, have him take the pictures 
from the angle you want to illustrate what 
you are writing about. Quite often the plant 





itself will gladly supply photographs. 

2. Get the plant engineer, chief chemist, 
metallurgist or even the boss to write the 
story. He will have his “by line” on it. A 
story has better acceptance value when writ- 
ten by an authority in that particular indus- 
try. Insist on pictures. 

3. Only as a last resort when all other 
methods have failed, and you have a “bang- 
up” story that you know the gas industry is 
waiting for, send an S.O.S. to A. G. A. and 
we will get the story for you somehow. 


It's stories we want from anywhere, about 
anything, as long as it’s gas. You will want 
those printed stories, too, to put in your 
brief case, to help you sell gas. There must 
be any number of story possibilities in your 
territory. The past war years have witnessed 
a revolution in production techniques, and 
naturally where heat entered the picture gas 
fuel shared in those changes and develop- 
ments which brought us to peak efficiencies 
in the production of war goods. On the 
commercial cooking and baking phases of 
the gas industry, the accomplishments were 
something to marvel at. With no new equip- 
ment to replace worn out and obsolete ap- 
pliances there were more goods baked and 
more meals served outside of homes than 
ever before in the history of the industry. 
That was a tribute to the manufacturers of 
the equipment and to the flexibility of gas 
fuel to make it possible for the great in- 
crease in cooking output without any addi- 
tional equipment. It is also a tribute to these 
commercial gas customers who did such a 
fine job in spite of food shortages and lack 
of personnel. 


New Products, Too 


Postwar production must feel the results 
of these new techniques that were war- 
developed. What is there in your territory 
that has had production greatly enhanced 
by the application of a war-developed tech- 
nique? What new civilian products are com- 
ing on the market as a result of some war 
development? Nothing to write about? It 
will take years before it could all be told, 
but in the meantime, let us hear about a 
little part of it. 

There is scarcely a manufactured item that 
does not have a heat application somewhere 
along the processing line from crude ore or 
metal to the final finish. Gas fuel must be 
used somewhere for this heat application 
and will continue to be the dominant fuel 
because of its cleanliness, controllability, 
flexibility and economy. 

The trade magazines are the “Bibles” for 
each particular industry and the trade press 
editors are very receptive to gas industry 
publicity articles because over the years the 
A. G. A. has supplied them with authorita- 
tive editorial material that has been eagerly 
read by their subscribers, and they wish to 
maintain their editorial prestige before their 
readers by using material disseminated by the 
spokesman for a major industry. You men 
are the voice of the gas industry and the 
A. G. A. the medium to route that collective 
voice and the collective intelligence of gas 


“know-how” through the channels where the 
gas industry will reap the greatest benefits. 

Now where does all this publicity mate- 
rial lead us? More people know more about 
the application of gas fuel. You have more 
ammunition to fire at your prospects. You 
will have the printed word in responsible 
national trade magazines to back up your 
sales talk. So with the more publicity we 
can get for the gas industry, the better sell- 
ing job you can do and the more gas your 
company can sell. Let us not hide our light 
under a bushel. Bring your gas jobs out in 
the open through the medium of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association gas industry information 
and publicity service. 


A. G. A. Exhibits Ready 


HE American Gas Association's Indus- 

trial and Commercial Gas Section will 
sponsor combined exhibits at two national 
expositions this year. 

There will be a Combined Commercial 
Cooking Exhibit at the National Hotel Ex- 
position, Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, November 11-14. Eight manufacturers 
of commercial cooking appliances will ex- 
hibit their latest equipment. 

At the National Metal Congress and Ex- 
position in the Public Auditorium at Atlantic 
City, November 18-22, the first postwar 
A. G. A. Combined Industrial Gas Exhibit 
will be the largest single exhibit. Manufac- 
turers of industrial gas equipment have had 
attractive displays designed to show off their 
latest equipment, and it will be well worth 
the time of industrial gas men who plan to be 
in Atlantic City that week to visit this exhibit. 

The respective committees in charge of 
these two national expositions have approved 
the final designs of the exhibits for both ex- 
positions and they are now under construc- 
tion. The equipment to be displayed and the 
exhibits themselves are the most imposing of 
any of the past shows. All in all these two 
national expositions promise to be milestones 
in gas industry activities. 


New Data on 
Metal Melting 


EW descriptive literature on gas-fired 
immersion melting equipment, includ- 

ing five specification tables and discussions 
of the theory and technical characteristics of 
the process, has just been issued by The 
C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Maryland. 
The bulletin (No. IE-10) is printed in 
two colors, contains 19 photographs and 
diagrams, gives dimensions, consumptions, 
plate melting rates, capacities and shipping 
weights. In addition to the catalog section, 
there is a buyer’s check list for use in se- 
lecting equipment, and an analysis of cur- 
rent melting methods and their relative per- 
formances. Stereotype, electrotype, remelt and 
job installations are covered. Testimonial 
matter on fuel costs, temperature and dross 
control, up-keep, working conditions and 
convenience, gives valuable field evidence. 
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We note in a recent issue 
of “Hotel Bulletin’ that 
John W. McNair, vice. 
president of Standard Gas 
Equipment Corp., Balti- 
more, received the Brand 
Names Research Founda- 
tion golden and centennial “Certificate of 
Public Service” in recognition of 116 years’ 
continuous service of the brand name “Acorn” 
and 51 years’ service of “Vulcan.”’ Congratu- 
lations! 


Reports from “grapevine’’ scouts indicate 
that our section luncheon on October 8 in 
Atlantic City will be a sell-out. Better get 
your tickets early boys if you want to hear 
Dexter Keezer tell us what it’s all about. 


Without gas fuel for precision heating, it 
would be an awful job to make television 
tubes, according to a story sent out by your 
Section publicity department. It certainly is 
marvelous how gas has been applied to 
automatic machines handling glass for the 
many operations of mounting and sealing 
elements in cathode ray tubes. 


John Bourke, our director of commercial 
gas cooking promotion, has been travelling, 
Just back from a month’s trip up and down 
the Pacific Coast, he says the commercial 
boys out there are augmenting their staffs 
and making big plans for promotion as soon 
as that happy day arrives when they can get 
some equipment to work with. 


Ye scribe has been doing a little travelling 
himself and will certainly be glad when 
those luxurious new railroad sleepers are put 
in service with Timken roller bearings. We 
watched them being made in their large plant 
in Canton, Ohio, where gas is used for 
every Operation requiring heat. We know 
those bearings will contribute a lot to riding 
comfort and safety—and gas has a very large 
part to play in their manufacture. 


We made another stop and were amazed to 
see the extensive use that is made of gas 
fuel in the manufacture of Hoover vacuum 
cleaners. Row upon row of gas-fired alumi- 
num die casting machines are turning out 
thousands of precision cast parts. Then enor 
mous gas-fired paint curing ovens put the 
finishing touches on this much-needed house 
hold item. 

After many months of crying on the mechat- 
ical department's shoulder, we finally got the 
shift key fixed on our ancient vintage type 
writer. It’s easier to read now? Ss A. QS. 
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Installation 


ACED with an impending war-time 

shortage of steel pipe, the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Gas Co., like many other members of 
the gas industry, began in 1942 to search for 
possible substitutes. The growing acceptance 
of plastic materials for various purposes in 
industry lead to a series of preliminary in- 
vestigations of this type of material for use 
in lieu of steel service pipe. 

After consideration of a number of differ- 
ent types of plastic material, it was decided 
to conduct further preliminary experiments 
on one type of tubing fabricated locally from 
cellulose acetate butyrate, known commer- 
cially as Tenite II, which, it was learned, 
might soon be available in usable quantities 
at a price comparable to that of steel pipe. 
The selection of this particular material for 
further consideration was based not only on 
price and availability, but also on the fact 
that it is light, easy to handle, and could 
readily be joined together in the field. 

The preliminary investigation of this ma- 
terial which was begun in 1942 was divided 
into four phases: (1) Experiments made to 
determine a proper method of application of 
the material to the construction of gas serv- 
ices, (2) Use tests made by the operating de- 
partments to further determine proper field 
practices, (3) Laboratory tests to determine 
whether the physical and chemical properties 
of the material were such as to render it 
suitable for gas services, and (4) Soil tests 
made to determine whether the material 
would stand up when buried in various types 
of soil. 


|. Application Experiments 


The preliminary work, as outlined, which 
was under the general direction of B. M. 
Laulhere and was conducted by J. T. Cortel- 
you and D. C. Hill, included the develop- 
ment of a method of joining the plastic tub- 
ing to existing metal piping and a method 
for making field joints in the plastic tubing 
itself, 

In early test installations, a simple plastic- 
to-stecl connection was shop fabricated. This 
connection (Figure 1), which consisted of a 
reamed nipple with a tapered steel insert, 
has since been replaced with a flare compres- 
sion fitting which is available commercially 
(Figure 2). 


Presented at-the—S3rd- Annual Convention of 
the Pacific Coast Association, 9 TSCO, 
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Two types of plastic-to-plastic field joints 
were originally considered. One of these was 
made by using plastic sleeves of 1” internal 
diameter which slipped over the two ends of 
1” O.D. plastic tubing (Figure 3). Acetone 
was used as a sealing agent between the 
sleeve and the inserted tubing. The other 


Fig. 1. Original steel-plastic connection 


type of field joint was made by belling one 
end of the plastic tubing and inserting the 
unbelled end of the adjacent piece of tubing 
into the bell (Figure 4). Acetone again was 
used as a sealing agent. The belling of the 
plastic tubing was accomplished by inserting 
the end of the tubing in hot water and then 
pressing it firmly over a mandrel. 

The sleeve type connection has proved to 
be somewhat stronger and generally more 
acceptable than the bell and spigot joint. 
Standard installation practice now calls for 
sleeve joints not only because of their greater 
strength, but also because no hot water and 
no special tools are required on the job. The 
sleeves can easily be made in the shop or in 
the field by simply sawing off short lengths 
of 1” I.D. tubing with a hacksaw (Figure 5). 


ll. Use Tests by Operating Departments 


In order to determine the adaptability of 
the material to field use, a 114” steel service 
38’ long was first installed. Instructions were 
then issued to a field crew to replace this 
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for Plastic Pipe 


service by the insertion of plastic tubing, us- 
ing the old service as casing. The instruc- 
tions also called for an extension of the 
service with plastic pipe to a total length of 
approximately 72’. Both sleeve and bell and 
spigot joints were employed in this installa- 
tion and the connections to the service tee 
and to the steel service riser were made by 
means of fittings similar to that shown in 
Figure 1. The men who made the installa- 
tion were asked to comment as to whether 
they considered plastic pipe acceptable for 
use as gas services. They were invited also 
to offer suggestions and comments which 
might lead to the most successful adaptation 
of this material to service construction work. 
The comments indicated their feeling that 
the use of the material was practical, but all 
pointed to the fact that because of the soft- 
ness of the plastic, it might be undesirable to 
insert the tubing through old steel services 
where burrs or welding icicles were likely to 
exist. 

After the test service was installed, it was 
filled with gas to a pressure of 30 p.s.i. and 
a recording gauge was installed. The charts 
indicated no appreciable loss in»pressure over 
a 7-day period. 


lil. Preliminary and Laboratory Tests 


In order to determine the physical proper- 
ties which might have a bearing on its use 
for gas services, samples were delivered to a 
materials testing laboratory and tests were 
conducted to determine its tensile strength 
and its strength against bursting, crushing, 
bending and general abuse. Results of these 
preliminary tests indicated an ultimate strength 
in tension of approximately 5,000 p.s.i. at 
84° F. The test specimens generally with- 
stood hydrostatic tests in excess of 600 p.s.i. 
at 80° F. and approximately 380 p.s.i. at 
130° F. When crushed between two 34” di- 
ameter bars, 12” specimens required approxi- 
mately 270 Ibs. to close at 84° F. At a tem- 
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Fig. 3. Preparing sleeve joint 


perature of 85° F. the specimens generally 
withstood bending around a 23” diameter 
mandrel but buckled on a 20” mandrel. At 
20° F. specimens shattered when hit flat on 
top and kinked when hit on a sharp edge. 
At 160° F. specimens would not shatter, 
would kink if hit on a sharp edge, and could 
be hammered flat without breaking. Since 
the range of ground temperatures in the 
Southern California area is generally between 
50° and 70° F., and since there is little like- 
lihood of services being subject to sharp im- 
pact, it was felt that the results of these tests 
indicated that the plastic was physically 
adaptable for service installations. 

Chemical tests were also conducted at this 
time to determine the effects of various so- 
lutions upon the plastic material. 12” sam- 
ples of plastic pipe were immersed in eight 
different chemical substances for a period of 
19 days. The samples were then removed, 
dried and any change in weight was noted. 
After the samples had stood for 30 hours, 
their change in weight was again noted and 
they were subjected to tensile tests. The eight 
substances in which the samples were im- 
mersed were: 


Lubricating oil 

Absorption oil 

1% solution of hydrochloric acid 

1% solution of sulfuric acid 

20% solution of calcium chloride 

10% solution of sodium chloride 

Natural gas saturated with natural gas- 
oline 

Natural gas saturated with Calodorant 
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Each of the last two tests was made by 
wiring the sample in the middle of a sample 
bomb made of 2” pipe, placing a small pool 
of natural gasoline .or Calodorant in the 
bomb and filling the bomb with natural gas. 
The pool of liquid did not touch the plastic 
tubing but the gas surrounding the sample 
was saturated with the vapors of the liquid. 
Natural gas saturated with Calodorant and 


Fig. 4. Preparing bell and spigot joint 


natural gasoline both seemed to cause an ap- 
preciable change in weight in the test sample, 
Calodorant having the greater effect. Since, 
however, the concentration of Calodorant in 
the bomb was approximately 1,000 times that 
in gas normally supplied through services, it 
was felt that the apparent effect on plastic 
could be disregarded. This consideration has 
been borne out in later tests performed on 
services through which gas has passed for a 
period of approximately three years without 
any apparent effect on the physical properties 
of the tubing. In the light of these tests, 
however, our policy restricts installation of 
plastic services to areas where there is little 
likelihood of contact with refinery gases or 
high concentrations of mercaptans. 


IV. Soil Tests 


In order to determine how plastic pipe 
would stand up in service underground, ap- 
proximately 2,200 feet of the material, both 
plain and jointed, was buried in soil beds of 
three principal types of soil found in this 
area: sand, loam and adobe. 

In each of these general types of soil, 
samples were buried in two different beds, 
one of which was maintained in a naturally 
dry condition and the other of which was 
kept perpetually wet by means of a sprink- 
ling system. Samples were also buried in a 
sand bed in which the sand had been thor- 
oughly oiled and in which the pieces of plas- 
tic pipe were wired to a storage battery which 
maintained a potential of six volts on the 
test samples with respect to the soil. Suffi- 
cient samples were buried so that one could 
be dug up from each bed and tested every 
six months for a period of approximately 
three years. 

This test has been completed and the re- 
sults indicate that only in the oil saturated 
sand has there been any appreciable deterio- 
ration of the material. 

In the light of the preliminary investiga- 
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tions which were begun in 1942 and were 
completed this year, it was decided that the 
plastic tubing under consideration was adap. 
table for service installation work. A number 
of plastic services were installed during the 
latter part of 1945, and this year with the 
steel situation still critical, several crews 
have been assigned to the installation of plas- 
tice services in selected areas. Before begin. 
ning any formal program for the installation 
of plastic services, it was considered neces. 
sary to adopt procedure standards and to ob. 
tain on the open market fittings which would 
replace the homemade connections formerly 
used. With this end in view, a rather detailed 
investigation was made in our laboratory, 
T. H. Gilbert has covered this investigation 
in his paper entitled “Plastic Tubing for Gas 
Service Piping.” 

Following the conclusion of the final lab. 
oratory investigation, a number of general 
rules were adopted relating to the installa- 
tion of plastic tubing for gas services. These 
general rules included the following fifteen 
items: 


1. Type of Service 


“Plastic tubing will be used for domestic 
standard services only. Branch services will 
not be connected to a plastic service.” 

The decision to use plastic for domestic 
standard services only was based on a desire 
to limit to a single size, the tubing and fit- 
tings in use at the present time. Because of 
the difficulty of obtaining fabricated plastic 
fittings such as T’s, and the undesirability of 
increasing the number of steel-to-plastic con- 
nections in a given service, it was considered 
impractical to attempt currently the installa- 
tion of branches from plastic services. 


2. Pressure 


“Plastic services may be used on pressures 
not to exceed 30 Ibs. per square inch.” 
Although plastic joints and tubing have 


Fig. 5. Cutting plastic sleeves 
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been subjected to much higher pressures and 
have successfully withstood the tests, it was 
felt desirable to limit the pressure to insure 
an adequate factor of safety. 


3. Soil 

“Plastic services will be installed in mild 
soil areas only. Installation of plastic serv- 
ices should be avoided in extremely rocky 
areas.” 

The decision to use plastics in mild soil 
areas only resulted primarily from the diffi- 
culty encountered in applying a protective 
shield to the coating at the plastic-to-steel 
joint. Since plastic softens materially with 
heat, hot asphalt cannot be used to protect 
the steel connection. A grease coating is 
therefore used which is protected only by two 
wraps of cellulose acetate and a shield wrap- 
ping of Kraft paper. 

It was considered desirable to avoid the 
installation of plastic tubing in rocky areas 
because of the fact that in compacting the 
backfill, rocks might lie against the tubing 
and eventually cause a partial closure. 


4. Coating 


“Main and service tees will be coated with 
a grease coating, two wraps of cellulose, and 
Kraft paper to protect cellulose and grease 
during backfilling operations. Hot asphalt 
will not be used.” 


5. Identification 


“A brass ring will be installed at the stop 
cock on all plastic services.” 

In order to provide identification for fu- 
ture operation and maintenance, it was felt 
desirable to mark in the field, each plastic 
service which was installed. Since it has been 
common practice to use a yellow harness 
ring to mark services to which branches are 
connected, a different kind of a ring is used 
te differentiate between plastic and branch 
services. 


6. Riser 


“The riser will be of copper, connected to 
the plastic pipe by means of a compression- 
type mechanical fitting.” 

By the use of a copper riser with a brass 
compression fitting attached, the necessity for 
coating the metal-to-plastic connection is 
avoided. 


7. Protection to Service Riser 


“The plastic-copper joint at the riser con- 
nection should be blocked securely on the 
sides to avoid kinking of the plastic material 
until the backfill is well compacted. Wood 
scraps, or similar material will provide the 
necessary rigidity.” 


8. Service Connection 


“Service connection to main may be either 
the welded or mechanical-type connected to 


the plastic pipe by means of a compression 
fitting.” 
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9. Pipe Joints 


“Pipe joints will be made with a 1” IL.D., 
plastic sleeve over the 1” O.D. plastic pipe, 
sealed with plastic pipe joint cement.” 

The plastic pipe joint currently in use is a 
solution of the plastic material in acetone 
with a coloring material added to provide for 
visual inspection of the joint. It has been 
found that a better joint can be obtained by 
using this material than by simply painting 
the ends of the tubing with acetone. 


10. Service Location 


“Particular care must be taken to secure 
and record clear and accurate service loca- 


tions because of the fact that pipe locators 
will not locate the plastic pipe.” 


11. Boring and Jetting 


“Plastic pipe will not be used for boring 
or jetting.” 

The reason for this restriction is the ob- 
vious lack of rigidity of the plastic material. 


12. Curb Valves 


“Curb valves may be installed in plastic 
services using compression-type fittings for 
connection.” 

The same method is used to connect curb 
valves to tubing as is used with copper serv- 
ices, i.e., extra heavy T.O.E. nipples extend 
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Operation: Fabricate Plastio Pipe Sleeve Joint (Relates to Standard Practice 1550.1) 





Equipment Used: 


Blue Paste #1, 1/2" Brush, Clean Rag, and Acetone for Cleaning 


Brush and Thinning Blue Paste 





IMPORTANT STEPS 


Remove all grease and dirt from 
inside of sleeve and outside of 
plastic pipe or nipple with clean 
rag. 


Apply paste to one-half of the inside 
surface of plastic sleeve. 


Apply paste to outside of plastic 
pipe or flared nipple at the end to 
be joined. 


Insert end of plastic pipe or nipple 
straight into plastic sleeve, approx- 
imately one-half the length of the 
plastic sleeve. 


Apply paste to second half of the 
inside surface of plastic sleeve. 


Apply paste to outside surface of 
second pipe end to be joined. 


Insert end of plastic pipe or nipple 
straight into plastio sleeve until 
it butts up to first plastic pipe 
end. 

Wipe off excess paste with rag. 
Clean brush. 


Test joints. 


If joint leaks, cut out entire 





joint. 


KEY POINTS 
Joint must be thoroughly cleaned. 


(a) Use paste generously. 

(b) Apply as quickly as possible. 

(c) Do not leave voids when applying 
paste, cover completely. 

(a) Keep all matches or flames away 
from Blue Paste #1 or Acetone as 
both are highly inflammable. 


A distance of two inches. 


(a) Do not twist. 

(bv) Joint must be made immediately 
after paste hes been applied due 
to its setting up rapidly. 


Same as Step 2. 
Same as Step 3. 


Completed joint should not be disturbed 
for about five minutes. 


Use Acetone. 


(a) Test in same manner as steel pipe 


joints. 

(b) Use 26 or main pressure, which 
ever is greater. 

(o) Use $/4" safety expansion plug to 
stop end of pipe. 


SHOW WELL DEFINED LOCATION OF SERVICE ON SERVICE ORDER-- 
PLASTIC SERVICE CANNOT BE LOCATED WITH PIPE LOCATOR 


Figure 6 
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from the inlet and outlet of the curb valve 
through the edge of the valve box or casing. 
In case of plastic installations, these nipples 
are terminated by compression-type fittings 
at the outer ends through which plastic-to- 
metal connections are made. 


13. Service Bends 

“Plastic pipe may be curved gradually as 
it approaches the riser location in lieu of a 
service bend. When right angle bends are 
required, the prefabricated plastic service 
bends will be connected to the pipe with 
sleeve joints.” 


14. Abandoning 

“Plastic services will be abandoned at the 
main except where a curb valve has been in- 
stalled, in which case the service may be cut 
at the valve and the valve plugged.” 


15. Standard Practices 


“In general, specifications as outlined in 
Standard Practices for the construction of 
steel or copper services will be applied where 
plastic pipe is used. The details listed above 
include the more notable exceptions. 


Training Program 


As installation techniques were developed 
in the laboratory, booklets were prepared in 
which were included the general instructions 
outlined above, as well as job breakdown 
sheets showing in detail the important steps 
and points to be watched in making plastic 
sleeve-type joints to connect plastic tubing to 
service tees or copper service risers. (Figures 
6 and 7.) 

After the development of techniques had 
been completed and the booklets prepared, 
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Operation: 


Connect Plastic Service to Steel Service Tee or Service Riser. 


(Relates to Standard Practice 1550.1) 





Equipment Used: Crescent Wrench, Hacksaw, Rule, Blue Paste #1, 1/2" Brush, 


and Clean Rag. 





IMPORTANT STEPS 
1, Remove union nut and metal compression 


ring from service tee or riser assembly. 


Cut plastic service to length, 


Install metal compression ring on 


plastic nipple, (Flared one end) 


Install union nut on plastic nipple, 


Join plastic nipple to plastic service, 


(See breakdown "Fabricate Plastic Pipe 
Sleeve Joint", ) 


Connect union nut to fitting on service 


tee or service riser. 


Install a "Plastic Service 
Identification Ring" at ‘the stopcock 
on the service riser, 


KEY POINTS 


2 .(a) Use hacksaw with fine tooth 


(bo) Cut straight. 


3. Flared end of compression ring to 
contact flare on plastic nipple, 


Threads in union nut toward flared 
end of plastic nipple. 


Completed joint should not be 
disturbed, or connected to fitting 
-for about five minutes. 


(a) Do not apply dope to union 
nut or fitting threads, 


(bv) Use Crescent wrench, 


(c) Tighten union nut ly, 

yet not excessively, (Plastic 
flare will break if nut is 
tightened to excess), 





Figure 7 
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district foremen and other interested super. 
visors met at the laboratory for a demon. 
stration of the operations. Following this 
demonstration, the foremen themselves went 
through the procedures outlined in making 
and testing sleeve connections and installing 
compression fittings. Booklets were then dis. 
tributed to the district foremen for their 
use in training individual crews in the in. 
stallation of plastic services. 

In order to determine how effective the 
training had been, representatives of the dis. 
tribution training department and operating 
supervisors later spot-checked a number of 
service installations to see if standards were 
being followed and if any changes in in. 
structions were necessary. To date few modi- 
fications of the original outlined procedures 
have been found desirable. 


Advantages of Plastic Pipe 


Although no wholesale program for the in- 
stallation of plastic services in lieu of steel 
or copper has as yet been necessary, several 
hundred installations have been made. The 
experience gained from making these instal- 
lations indicates certain advantages in the 
use of plastic over the use of steel. The more 
apparent advantages may be listed generally 
as follows: 

A. Plastic services are more easily field 
fabricated than are steel services. It has been 
found that with very little training, men can 
easily make the sleeve-type joints. Service tee 
and riser assemblies, as delivered to the field 
crews, now include attached compression fit- 
tings with 9” flared plastic nipples, to which 
the remainder of the service can be connected 
with sleeve joints, eliminating the necessity 
of fabricating any plastic-to-metal connection 
in the field. 

B. If a mechanical service tee is used in- 
stead of a welding tee, there is no necessity 
for a welder to be included in the line up 
of a crew laying plastic services. 

C. Plastic material is very light in weight. 
The entire length required for an average 
service can easily be handled by one man. 

D. The necessity for protecting joints other 
than that at the service tee is eliminated. By 
using a grease coating with cellulose and 
Kraft paper to protect the service tee connec- 
tion, the necessity for the use of hot asphalt 
with its attendant hazards and time-consum- 
ing heating process is eliminated. 

In any analysis of the comparative merits 
of metal and plastic services, it is only fair 
that we also list the apparent disadvantages 
of the latter. 

1. The principal difficulty which has s0 
far been encountered in the use of plastic 
has been in obtaining a proper fit between 
sleeves and inserted tubing. Both the 1” OD. 
and 1” I.D. tubing have been found to vary 
in diameter as much as plus/minus 10/1000 
inch. This variation in size often results 
either in joints so loose that voids are not 
completely filled by the sealing agent, or s0 
tight that the sealing compound is scraped 
off in making the connection. In some case 
the variation has been so great that it was 
impossible to insert the tubing in the sleeve. 
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In order to overcome the difficulty, it is 
at present necessary to use a special pipe 
sizing tool in the field. By forcing the end 
of the tubing between the inner and outer 
shells which have been previously heated by 
dipping in hot water, a proper diameter is 
obtained. It is hoped that fabricators of plas- 
tic tubing will, in the near future, be able 
to hold the diameter of extruded tubing with- 
in a much closer tolerance, say plus/minus 
3/1000 inch. 

2. The plastic material is soft and easily 
cut and does not withstand rough treatment 
from picks and shovels. Since, however, serv- 
ices are normally laid approximately 18” 
deep across the customers’ premises, and since 
this is below the depth of normal cultivation 
on the property, we do not anticipate that 
a great number of services will be broken or 
cut by garden tools. To our knowledge, only 
two plastic services so far have been dam- 
aged in this way. Both of these were broken 
by workmen constructing other pipelines 
crossing the services. 

3. The possibility of fatigue or flowing of 
the plastic material at the compression fit- 
tings has been considered. As yet there has 
been no evidence of any leakage or deteriora- 
tion of a service from such a condition. 

The ultimate life of plastic service pipe 
is still a matter of conjecture. From three 
years of observation, however, it is consid- 
ered likely that under proper conditions, 
plastic will last at least as long as steel. Its 
installed cost compares favorably with that 
of steel. In the light of nearly four years’ 
experience, we feel that after minor difficul- 
ties have been overcome, plastic is a highly 
satisfactory substitute for metallic service 
pipe. 


Propane-Air Plant 


To Be Built 


TACEY DRESSER ENGINEERING of 

Cleveland, division of Stacey Bros. Gas 
Construction Co., has been awarded the con- 
tract to design and install a propane-air gas 
plant in Albany, Georgia. It will produce 
312,000 standard cubic feet per day of 550 
B.t.u. propane-air gas and the plant is de- 
signed at other lower capacities so as to 
meet variable peak winter load require- 
ments. Complete unloading and liquified 
propane storage facilities will be provided. 


Appliance Regulators 


HE Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Division 

of Rockwell Manufacturing Co. has in- 
troduced a complete new series of appliance 
burner pressure single valve regulators. Des- 
ignated as Rockwell-Emco Appliance Regu- 
lators and made of a special aluminum alloy, 
weighing one-third as much as iron, which 
is non-corrosive and durable, this line is at- 
tractively finished with a protective coating 
of neutral grey lacquer. The light weight 
makes possible marked savings in shipping 
costs and affords more ease of handling. 
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Laboratories 


- 


GEORGE E WHITWELL, Chairman 


R. M. CONNER, Director 


New Standards Approved 


DDENDA to American Standard Ap- 
proval Requirements for hotel and res- 
taurant ranges and unit broilers and for hotel 
and restaurant deep fat fryers, consisting 
chiefly of additions to cover approval under 
conditions of high altitude, have been sub- 
mitted to the American Standards Associa- 
tion for approval as American Standard. 
Adopted by the A. G. A. Approval Re- 
quirements Committee, they go to the A.S.A. 
Board of Examination for recommendation 
to the Standards Council on Approval. 


Russians Visit 


L. A. Laboratories 


HROUGH arrangements made by the 

Pacific Coast Gas Association and the 
Federal government, several Russian gas 
engineers and their interpreter visited the 
Los Angeles Laboratories of the A. G. A. 
during August. 

One of the visitors previously had gone 
through the Cleveland Laboratories. While 
in Los Angeles they also visited several ap- 
pliance manufacturing plants and utility 
companies, inspecting production and dis- 
tribution facilities as, well as testing and re- 
search activities of the Laboratories. 


A. S. A. Honors 


Laboratories 


ONORING the work of the American 

Gas Association Testing Laboratories 
in the development of standards for Army 
and Navy equipment and procedure, R. M. 
Conner, director, recently was awarded a 
certificate of recognition by the American 
Standards Association. 

As a member of the war committee of the 
association, Mr. Conner attended an award 
dinner at the Officer’s Club of the Brooklyn 
Naval Yard on August 14, at which time the 
certificate was presented. 

Speakers were Rear Admiral F. E. Hae- 
berle, Commander, New York Naval Ship- 
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yard; Rear Admiral Charles A. Dunn, super- 
visor inspector, Naval Materiel; Brig. Gen- 
eral Donald N. Armstrong, former com- 
mandant of the Industrial College of the 
armed forces; Henry B. Bryans, president, 
American Standards Association; and How- 
ard Coonley, chairman, Executive Commit- 
tee of the A.S.A. 

The association and its war committee 
members were honored for aiding in the 
simplification of products, promoting inter- 
changeability of repair parts, and sponsoring 
better procedures and higher standards of 
manufacture through war standards, which 
resulted in the savings of time, money and 
material and greatly contributed to the 
Allied victory. 





IN RECOGNITION OF SERVICES 
FREELY GIVEN IN ORDER TO MEET 
A NATIONAL NEED THROUGH THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN WAR 
STANDARDS/ THIS CERTIFICATE IS 

AWARDED TO 

R.M CONNER 
ONE OF THE MEMBERS OF THE WAR 
COMMITTEES OF THIS ASSOCIATION 
WHOSE DEVOTED LABORS HAVE 
SERVED GOVERNMENT, MANAGEMENT 
AND WORKERS “WELL. THEIR WORK 
HAS BEEN SIGNALLY HONORED BY 
THE ARMED FORCES, AND IS GRATE: 
FULLY. ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE 
AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION. 


Wa ‘au 
ace! ee 
CIE 











Laboratories’ Picnic 


CARL WOLF, managing director of 

. the American Gas Association, was the 

guest of honor at the twenty-first annual pic- 

nic of the Laboratories, held on August 23 

at Pine Ridge Country Club in Cleveland. It 

was Mr. Wolf's first opportunity to mingle 
at leisure with members of the staff. 

Golf, baseball, games, a buffet supper and 
dancing in the evening featured the festivi- 
ties. The picnic was arranged by Chairman 
Milton Zare and a committee consisting of 
William R. Willis, Winifred Anderson, E. L. 
Bangert and Norma Steinbrenner. 

Members of the research department 
trounced testing players 16 to 9 in the ball 
game and F. R. Wright carried away the golf 
honors. 


Bernhardt Joins Grand 


TANLEY C. BERNHARDT has been 

elected vice-president and sales manager 
of the Grand Home Appliance Co., division 
of the Cleveland Cooperative Stove Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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R. W. Camp Appointed 


To Vice-Presidency 


HE Board of Directors of Consolidated 

Gas Utilities Corp., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has announced the election of Rich- 
ard W. Camp as a vice-president of that 
organization. 

Associated with Consolidated Gas Utili- 
ties since June 1928, Mr. Camp was in 
charge of the Geological and Exploration 
Division. 


Walter E. Caine 
Appointed Secretary 


PPOINTMENT 
of Walter E. 
Caine as secretary of 
the Accounting Sec- 
tion of the American 
Gas Association has 
been announced by 
H. Carl Wolf, man- 
aging director, effec- 
tive October 15. He 
will succeed O. W. 
Brewer, who will de- 
vote his time entirely 
to the increasing 
duties of auditor and 
supervision of the Association’s accounting 
staff. 

Mr. Caine will continue to head the Bu- 
reau of Statistics. His title will be director 
of Bureau of Statistics, and in addition, sec- 
retary, Accounting Section. 

Mr. Caine joined the American Gas Asso- 
ciation in September, 1944, when he took 
over the direction of all activities of the 
Statistical Department. He entered the pub- 
lic utility field directly after graduation from 
Northwestern University, when he was em- 
ployed by the State of Wisconsin in 1931-32 
to supervise the collection of statistical and 
other material relating to power resources 
of the State. From 1932 to 1938 he was as- 
sociated with the Public Service Commission 
of Wisconsin, first as’ junior case investigator 
and finally as senior rate analyst in the De- 
partment of Rates and Research. 

In the fall of 1938, after passage of the 
Natural Gas Act, Mr. Caine joined the Fed- 
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eral Power Commission Staff as rate analyst 
in the Division of Rates and Research. Dur- 
ing 1939, he was loaned to the Department 
of the Interior to prepare recommendations 
in connection with Bonneville’s rate sched- 
ules, and, in 1940, to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund as associate director of its survey 
of the electric light and power industry. 

Upon his return to the F.P.C. in 1941, he 
was appointed assistant chief of the Division 
of Rates and Research, where, during the 
war period, he supervised the review and 
negotiation of electric power contracts for all 
Federal war agencies. During part of that 
time he was on loan to the War Produc- 
tion Board as chief of the Negotiations Sec- 
tion. 


Bryant Representatives 


PPOINTMENT of Malcolm McLean 
and Raymond A. Bissell as district rep- 
resentatives of the Bryant Heater Co., Cleve- 
land, in the New York area has been an- 
nounced by James Crawford, sales manager. 
Mr. McLean was previously connected 
with the Westchester Lighting Company. 

A graduate of Lafayette College, Mr. Bis- 
sell was for 14 years district house heating 
supervisor of the Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany. 

Appointment of Homer A. Size and Ar- 
thur X. Nelson as representatives of the 
division in the application of Bryant gas com- 
bustion elements to industrial and process 
heating equipment, has also been announced 
by D. A. Campbeil, manager of the Indus- 
trial Division of the company. Mr. Size will 
represent the division in California and Mr. 
Nelson, operating Plant Equipment, Inc., will 
serve the Minneapolis area. 

Mr. Size was formerly associated with the 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., as industrial 
engineer and with Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Company. For the past two years he has 
been partner and manager of Immersion 
Heating Equipment Co. of Los Angeles, 
which association he will continue in addi- 
tion to serving as Bryant representative. 

A native of Minnesota, Mr. Nelson has 
just completed three years with the Navy and 
previous to that time was associated with 
the Minneapolis Gas Light Co. as industrial 
engineer. 


J. C. Jordan Retires 


C. JORDAN, vice-president and general 

. manager, Rio Grande Valley Gas Co., 
Brownsville, Texas, retired from that com- 
pany as of August 31. A dinner was given in 
his honor several days before his retirement, 
at which time an inscribed silver table cen- 
ter piece was presented to him from the 
members of the company. 

Mr. Jordan is succeeded as general man- 
ager of the company by L. O. Vogelsang of 
San Antonio. Mr. Vogelsang served in World 
War II as a colonel on the staff of the Eighth 
Service Command at Dallas. 
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Consolidated Promotion 


RANK J. BISCH. 

OFF, who has 
been controller of Con. 
solidated Edison Com. 
pany of New York 
Inc., for the past 
twenty-three years, was 
elected a  vice-presi- 
dent of the Westches- 
ter Lighting Com- 
pany, part of the 
Consolidated Edison 
System, on September 

Frank J. Bischoff 10. 

Charles E. Eble was 
elected controller of the Consolidated Edison 
Company and was also appointed controller 
of the New York Steam Corporation. He was 
formerly senior assist- 
ant controller of Con- 
solidated Edison. 

John V. Cleary was 
appointed senior as- 
sistant controller of 
Consolidated Edison 
and will be in charge 
of the company’s gen- 
eral accounting de- 
partment. 

It was also an- 
nounced by the com- 
pany that Arthur E. 
Hald will become au- 
ditor on October 1. 
He will take the place of Reuel O. Launey, 
who plans to retire on that date under the 
company’s age rule. Mr. Hald has been man- 
ager of the auditing department since 1941. 

B. S. Rodey, associate controller, has been 
put in charge of the company’s tax department. 

Mr. Bischoff has been with the Consoli- 
dated Edison System since 1903. He held 
various positions in the accounting depart- 
ment of the company. In 1918 he enlisted for 
military service in World War I. He was 
elected controller of the company in 1923 
and controller of New York Steam in 1943. 

Mr. Eble joined Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany as corridor boy in 1916. He was ap- 
pointed assistant controller in 1935 and se- 
nior assistant controller in 1936. 


Charles E. Eble 


Named Purchasing Agent 


RANK M. REINHOLD of Watertown 
has been named purchasing agent for 
The Connecticut Light and Power Co. to 
succeed H. S. Platt, whose retirement from 
the company became effective September 1. 

Mr. Reinhold has been employed by The 
Connecticut Light and Power Company since 
1923. A veteran of both world wars, Mr 
Reinhold accepted a commission as a Lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Navy during World Wart 
II and served with the Navy Department in 
Washington. He is Commodore of Mattatuck 
Council, Boy Scouts of America. 

Mr. Platt, who lives on Guernseytown 
Road, Watertown, had been Purchasing Agent 
for The Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany since 1917. 
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Ruthenburg Appointed 
To Labor Advisory Group 


OUIS RUTHEN- 
BURG, president 
of Servel, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Indiana, has 
been appointed to the 
Labor-Management 
Advisory Committee 
of the United States 
Conciliation Service. 
Mr. Ruthenburg 
was selected by the 
United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce to 
succeed David Sar- 
noff, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America, who resigned. 
Announcement of the appointment of Ser- 
vel’s president was made by Edgar L. War- 
ren, director of the United States Conciliation 
Service. 


Louis Ruthenburg 


Gabrielson Heads 


Carthage Hydrocol 


UY GEORGE GABRIELSON, general 
G counsel of Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., 
since its organization several months ago, has 
been elected president of the company. The 
company was formed to manufacture gasoline 
from natural gas and is preparing to erect 
a $15,000,000 plant near Brownsville, Texas. 

According to the company announcement, 
Mr. Gabrielson, who is a graduate of Har- 
vard Law School, will continue his practice 
in New York City. 





Cooking Equipment 
Catalog Ready 


OW To Increase Your Cooking Profits, 

a catalog of modern restaurant equip- 
ment, will be ready for distribution in the 
early part of October. 

The need for new equipment is so great 
several gas companies requested Fenton Kelsey 
Company, publishers of “Cooking For Profit,” 
to assemble in one catalog all the best gas 
cooking equipment. Here, for the first time 
since pre-war days is a booklet in which the 
restaurant operator can eXamine and compare 
all the major types and makes of commercial 
gas cooking appliances. 

The catalog will run 24 pages, in two colors, 
and will show more than 95 types of equip- 
ment made by over 30 of the leading manu- 
facturers of gas appliances. No equipment will 
be included which has not won the approval 
of the industry. Sections will be devoted to 
ranges, ovens, broilers, grills, fryers, hot food 
tables, toasters, dishwashers, water heaters, 
coffee makers, vegetable steamers, and special 
equipment. 

Gas companies can localize the catalog by 
using a company imprint on the front and 
back covers, or by special copy on the back 
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page at a very low cost. Prices for the catalog 
will be based on quantity ordered and will 
range from ten cents on orders over 5,000 to 
fifty cents for single copies. 

Gas companies interested may get full de- 
tails from Jack Young, Business Manager, 
Fenton Kelsey Company, 114 South Carroll 
Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


Seattle Annual Report 
Wins “Oscar” 


HE Seattle Gas Company won the 
“Oscar” for the best annual report pub- 
lished in 1946 by the gas industry, in the 
Sixth Annual Survey of Corporate Reports 
conducted by the magazine ‘Financial World.” 
The trophy will be officially awarded to the 
Seattle firm's president, N. Henry Gellert, at 
the Annual Report Awards Banquet to be 
given in the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York, October 4. 
Charles M. Sturkey, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, will also attend. 
More than 3,000 annual reports from vari- 
ous industries in the United States, Canada, 
Latin America, Europe and Australia were 


entered in the competition this year, accord- 
ing to “Financial World.” 

Judging is done from the standpoint of 
content, format and typography, by a panel 
of nationally-recognized authorities. Produc- 
tion of the Seattle Gas Company's 56-page 
report was supervised by Honig-Cooper Com- 
pany of Seattle. 


Natural Gas Line 
Nears Completion 


F favorable weather conditions prevail 
and if supplies of materials are made 

available as needed, The Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Co. anticipates a November 15 
completion of its new 20-inch natural gas 
line from the West Virginia border to a 
point west of Pittsburgh in the vicinity of 
Coraopolis, Pa. 

According to Irving K. Peck, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the company, 
the contracting firm of Williams Bros. Corp., 
Tulsa, Okla., has now completed the grading 
of 54 miles of right of way, and has placed 
28 miles of pipe along the route ready for 
immediate construction. 





Ob TUUryy 


DR. GILBERT E. SEIL, nationally known 
chemist and metallurgist, died September 12 
in Pennsylvania Hospital at the age of 57. 
He had undergone an operation two weeks 
before. 

Born in Brooklyn, Dr. Seil was with the 
Metal and Thermit Corporation in New 
York, 1915-19, and was a Fellow at Mellon 
Institute, Pittsburgh, 1920-23. He was named 
head of the Pioneer Research Division of the 
Koppers Company in 1923 and was ap- 
pointed technical director of E. J. Lavino & 
Co. here in 1926. 

Dr. Seil was an active member of the 
Technical Section of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation and particularly of its Chemical and 
Gas Chemists’ Handbook Revision Com- 
mittees. He was also a member of the “Fuel- 
Flue Gases’ Book Revision Committee. 

He also was a technical consultant to Day 
& Zimmerman, Inc., engineers, and in 1940 
was named to the Technologic Committee on 
Manganese, which the National Research 
Council of the National Academy of Science 
formed at the request of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. 

He leaves a widow, Mrs. Frances J. Seil. 


THOMAS E. RATCLIFF, 70, retired vice- 
president and treasurer, Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corp. of Baltimore, died last month 
after a protracted illness. He was a native of 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Mr. Ratcliff began his career in Baltimore 
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in 1911 in the position of-assistant mafiager 
of the Baltimore Gas Appliance and Manuv- 
facturing Co., which later became part of 
the present Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
His first connection with the Standard Gas 
organization was as secretary. Later he be- 
came vice-president. 

Because of his years of activity and in- 
terest in the gas business, he was well known 
in industry circles. Mr. Ratcliff held mem- 
bership in the Masonic order, the Kiwanis 
Club and the Country Club of Maryland. 


FRED A. ALLEN, assistant supervisor of 
the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Gas 
Association Testing Laboratories, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack in his office on Sep- 
tember 17. He was 44 years old, having been 
born in Malvern, England, on December 22, 
1901. 

Mr. Allen went to Cleveland from England 
in 1910. He was graduated from Case School 
of Applied Science in 1924 with a degree in 
electrical engineering and joined the Labora- 
tories’ staff over twenty years ago. With the 
exception of two years spent with the Tappan 
Stove Co. of Mansfield, Ohio, early in his 
career, Mr. Allen was continuously employed 
by the American Gas Association. 

Shortly following Mr. Allen’s transfer to 
Los Angeles in 1931 he was made assistant 
supervisor of the Pacific Coast Branch. In 1934 
he married Alice M. Poeckes of LeMars, Iowa, 
who survives him, together with a brother, 
John J. Allen of Barrington, R. I. He was a 
member of Sigma Nu fraternity, the Exchange 
Club of Los Angeles and the Oakmont Club 
of Glendale. Golf and gardening were his 
hobbies. 
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Oklahoma Gas Division 
Holds Annual Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the gas division of 

the Oklahoma Utilities Association was 
held September 20 at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. A large number of 
utility delegates from that territory attended 
the meeting, which was under the chairman- 
ship of C. B. Day, district manager, Consoli- 
dated Gas Utilities Corp., Backwell. 

John Turner, Jr., staff assistant, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, gave an able address 
on “Customer Accounting.” “Importance of 
Better Customer Service and How to Accom- 
plish It’’ was discussed by D. E. Frieden, man- 
ager, Zenith Gas System, Inc., Waynoka. 
E. C. McAninch, district manager, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., Ardmore, spoke on “Pro- 
moting Better House Piping.” The morning 
session was concluded with “Does the Public 
Consider Your Gas Company an Ogre or a 
Neighbor ?”, which was delivered by Will C. 
Grant, advertising director, Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas. 

Following a luncheon meeting at which 
A. F. Potter, president, Oklahoma Utilities 
Association, presided, Ralph Miller, chief en- 
gineer, Nordberg Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, presented a paper on “Adaptability of 
Gas to the Diesel Cycle.” “Dealer Coopera- 
tion Through Home Service Departments” 
was next on the program, given by Don 
Warner, new business manager, The Gas Serv- 
ice Co., Wichita. This was followed by 
“What's New in Gas Appliances,” by Eugene 
D. Milener, coordinator of general research, 
American Gas Association. M. H. North, di- 
rector of advertising and sales promotion, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, presented 
the final paper of the afternoon session, en- 
titled “A New Sales Tool.” 


I. N. G. A. A. Meeting 


LANS are now being completed for the 

1946 Annual Meeting of The Independ- 
ent Natural Gas Association of America, 
which will be held in November. Joseph 
Bowes, president, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co., Tulsa, is chairman of the arrangements 
committee. He is assisted by C. H. Zachry, 
E. C. Joullian, F. S. Kelly, Jr., and E. F. 
Schmidt. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Convention Is Outstanding 


HE future development of the gas in- 
dustry, particularly in the West, pro- 
vided the major theme for the 53rd Annual 
Convention of the Pacific Coast Gas Asso- 
ciation held at the Fairmont Hotel in San 
Francisco on September 10-12. The meet- 
ing attracted a record-breaking attendance. 
Keynoting the opening session, H. W. Ed- 
mund, president of the Association and vice- 
president and general manager, Coast Coun- 
ties Gas & Electric Company, reviewed the 
many activities conducted by the Association 
during the past year. These ranged from 
work with state agencies to the production 
of a new-sound-color motion picture and 
involved the active participation of more than 
a thousand committee men. 
Looking to the future Mr. Edmund urged 
the gas industry's support for kitchen venti- 
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lation and the coordination of advertising 
and promotional activities in order to make 
the most effective use of available funds, 
which, he declared, were far less than those 
expended by competing industries. 

The work of the national associations was 
given a prominent place on the program. 
R. H. Hargrove, first vice-president and chair- 
man of the Natural Gas Department, 
A. G. A., and vice-president and general 
manager of the United Gas Pipe Line Co., 
outlined the work of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. He revealed that the gas industry 
today is serving more than 20,500,000 cus- 
tomers and represents an investment in excess 
of 5 billion dollars. 

National advertising, publicity, and pro- 
motion were discussed by Mr. Hargrove as 
he reviewed the substantial returns being 
enjoyed by the industry as a result of these 
activities. 

J. E. Drew, assistant director of promo- 
tion, A. G. A., continued the story of the 
promotional work of the Association and 
emphasized the variety and practical nature 
of the material being produced. 

H. Leigh Whitelaw, managing director of 
the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, reviewed the work of his association 
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and pledged the support of the manufac 
turers to a stabilized production pattern that 
would work to the best interests of the util. 
ity, the manufacturer and the public. 

The promotional theme designed to reveal 
plans, tools and materials by which the gas 
industry may build its own future was cop. 
tinued throughout the other sessions. 

In a _ well-attended breakfast meeting 
sponsored by the Home Service group, James 
I. Gorton, “CP” promotional director of 
G.A.M.A., reveals plans for “CP” promotion 
and pointed out the important part the home 
economists play in building good public re. 
lations and increasing loads. 

The “CP” program was again spotlighted 
by Carl Sorby, vice-president, George D, 
Roper Corp., and chairman, “CP” Range 
Manufacturers Group, in a colorful, amusing 


D. G. Martin J. S. Moulton 


and convincing presentation of the “CP” pro- 
gram and its advantages to the industry. This 
was followed by the demonstration of the 
New Freedom Gas Kitchen as conceived by 
Servel, Inc. 

The New Freedom Gas Kitchen program 
again came in for attention when H. V. Pot- 
ter, director, New Freedom Gas Kitchen Bu- 
reau, A. G. A., presented his program and its 
objectives. 

The Pacific Coast Gas Association's new- 
color motion picture, The Miracle Flame, re- 
ceived its premiere when it was presented by 
R. R. Gros, chairman, Cooperative Advertis 
ing Committee and manager of advertising 
and publicity, Pacific Gas and Electric ©. 
It is an educational production showing the 
origin, development, distribution and use of 
gas, particularly natural gas, and met an em 
thusiastic response. 

Employee training procedure occupied aa 
important part of the program and demot- 
strations in the right and wrong methods of 
employee training and relations were pre 
sented. A feature of the employee relations 
training program, which occupied an entise 
session, was the presentation of a slide film 
on gas range salesmanship developed by the 
Association. This was under the direction of 
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R. C. Terradell, supervisor, sales training, 
Southern California Gas Company. 

Among the highlights of the program were 
talks on the Texas pipe line by Arthur F. 
Bridge, vice-president and general manager, 
Southern Counties Gas Co. and a discussion 
of the future of the Pacific Coast gas indus- 
try with some reference to industrial sales by 
Roy A. Wehe, assistant director, Public Util- 
ities Department, California Raiiroad Com- 
mission. Mr. Wehe’s address is published 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The closing afternoon of the Convention 
was devoted to sectional meetings with large 
crowds attending the Accounting, Technical 
and Sales and Advertising sections. Through- 
out the convention guest speakers addressed 
luncheon meetings and special sessions were 
held by the Home Service group and the 
Women’s Committee. 

The Manufacturers’ Section held its an- 
nual meeting on the morning preceding the 
opening of the convention. It was in charge 
of E. T. Howard, Fraser and Johnston Com- 
pany, and featured reports of product divi- 


R. R. Blackburn C. H. Gueffroy 


sion chairmen as well as a speech by Harold 
Massey, assistant managing director, Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association, outlining 
G.A.M.A.’s service to its members. 

The convention reached a briliiant climax 
with its annual banquet at which awards 
were made and new officers installed. 

The highly-prized awards were as follows: 

P.C.G.A. Committee Award—to the Com- 
mittee on Water Heater Sizing, Co-Chairmen 
C. H. Potter, Southern Counties Gas Co. and 
Claude F. Ballinger, Republic Heater Corpo- 
ration. 

Honorable mention for outstanding indus- 
try service—A. F. Bridge, vice-president and 
general manager, Southern Counties Gas 
Company, for his thesis on the Texas Pipe 
Line, and to K. L. Bossey, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., for his paper “Better Relations 
Through Personalized Collection Practices.” 

The Basford Trophy for Section Activity— 
won by the Accounting Section, J. W. Vanier, 
chairman, Southern California Gas Company. 

Special Award (Servel Presentation—$500 
award)—John G. Nordin, Southern Califor- 
nia Gas Company, for developing a method of 
adaptation of flue treatment to water used in 
the evaporative cooler. 

The new officers of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association are: 
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President—LeRoy Edwards, vice-president 
and general manager, Pacific Lighting Corpo- 
ration, Los Angeles. 

Vice-President—A. H. Sutton, president, 
Mission Appliance Corporation, Los Angeles. 

Secretary—C. E. Johnstone, managing di- 
rector, P. C. G. A., San Francisco. 

Treasurer—D. G. Martin, general auditor, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco. 


Directors: R. R. Blackburn, secretary and 
general agent, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles; N. Henry Ge'lert, president, 
Seattle Gas Co.; C. H. Gueffroy, vice-presi- 
dent, Portland Gas and Coke Co.; Henry 
Honer, president, Western Stove Co., and 
J. S. Moulton, executive engineer, Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company, San Francisco. 


The board itself elected a new director, 
Roy T. Richards, general superintendent, 
Central Arizona Light and Power Co., Phoe- 
nix. 


New England Managers 


Conference 


HE program for the Company Managers 

Conference of the New England Gas 
Association, held in Boston, September 26, 
was believed to be the first of its kind in the 
gas industry. 

The program consisted of seven speakers, 
who presented the most important activities 
and plans of the American Gas Association, 
The Institute of Gas Technology and the Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association, to give 
the company managers an over-all view of 
the work of these three national gas indus- 
try associations. 

E. S. Pettyjohn, director of the Institute 
of Gas Technology, presented the program 
of his organization and H. Leigh Whitelaw, 
managing director of G.A.M.A., spoke for 
his organization. 

H. Carl Wolf, managing director of the 
A. G. A., J. W. West, Jr., assistant manag- 
ing director, R. M. Conner, director of the 
A. G. A. Laboratories, Eugene D. Milener, 
coordinator of general research, and Edwin 
L. Hall, secretary-coordinator of the Gas Pro- 
duction Research Committee, discussed vari- 
ous phases of the A. G. A. program. 


Canadian Convention 


HOMAS WEIR, president, Canadian 
Gas Association, has announced that the 
fortieth annual convention of that associa- 
tion will be held at the General Brock Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, June 16-18, 1947. 
Plans for the convention are now under way. 


New Jersey Meeting 


HE New Jersey Utilities Association has 

announced that the thirty-first annual 
meeting will be held at the Seaview Country 
Club, Absecon, N. J., November 22-23. A 
meeting of the Association's Executive Com- 
mittee will be held before the annual meeting 
on November 21. 
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Gas Short Course 


Proves Success 


ORE than 200 from 10 states attended 

the first short course on Gas Tech- 
nology held at Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, August 27-29, which was spon- 
sored by Southern Gas Association to study 
dehydration of foods, natural gas transmis- 
sion and air conditioning. 

Dean A. Strickland, Houston, president of 
the Association, and Frank S. Kelly, Jr., 
Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co., Shreveport, 
presided at the general assemblies. 

Curriculum of the three-day course which 
included 12 hours of classroom and labora- 
tory instruction included two general as- 
semblies and open forum discussions in the 
group classes. Transmission classes covered 
dehydration of natural gas, instrumentation 
and corrosion control. Those attending the 
air conditioning classes studied the prin- 
ciples of this subject, methods of computa- 
tion in installation and design of air condi- 
tioning systems, and air distribution design. 

Those taking the dehydration of foods 
and agricultural products course studied the 
possibilities in this field as well as the prob- 
lems of heat control and dehydration tech- 
niques of rice drying, lumber drying, alfalfa 
and other products. 

Field trips were taken to installations in 
the vicinity, including a cycling plant of 
the Chicago Corp., and a gas dehydration 
plant of Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co., 
both near Kingsville, and the Evergreen 
Farms’ cereal grass dehydration plant at Ray- 
mondville, Texas. 


Mid-Southeastern 
Annual Meeting 


HE Mid-Southeastern Gas Association 

will hold its eighth annual meeting at 
the Sir Walter Raleigh Hotel, Raleigh, N. C., 
November 21-22. 

Advance plans for the program include dis- 
cussions on conversion to LP air-gas opera- 
tion and distribution, fundamentals of em- 
ployee and sales training, accounting prob- 
lems, coal-gas manufacturing, water-gas man- 
ufacturing, distribution questions, an_illus- 
trated lecture on the atomic bomb, as well as 
other interesting and timely topics. 


Prepared Atmospheres 


SERIES of articles will appear in The 
Iron Age, starting with the Septem- 
ber 19 issue, on prepared atmospheres by Ed- 
ward J. Funk, Jr., and Davidlee von Ludwig. 
They are a theoretical and practical study 
of some of the controversial points now ex- 
isting between what have come to be consid- 
ered as standard types of prepared atmos- 
phere machines. They merit wide distribu- 
tion and careful study by all persons inter- 
ested in the subject. As a result of the study 
some of the many types of machines may be- 
discontinued. 





CALIFORNIA UTILIZATION 
PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 423) 

but little question that it is most desir- 
able to maintain fairly uniform market- 
ing policies, especially where no one 
section, for any considerable time pe- 
tiod, has any assurance of a more sus- 
tained gas supply than the other. Fur- 
ther than this, it may be urged that our 
natural resources belong to the state as 
a whole and should be utilized for the 
benefit of the whole state and for no one 
section. I am happy to be able to say to 
you that there is much constructive 
thinking along these lines and we may 
look with considerable confidence to a 
plan that may bring this coordinated ac- 
tion about. 

It is not believed that the possible 
curtailment in the production of the dry 
gas fields, particularly Rio Vista, result- 
ing from such a coordinated program, 
would be of such magnitude as to give 
concern unduly to the operators of those 
fields from the point of view of the lat- 
ters’ interests (loss in earnings). It may 
be said that the rate of production that 
the Rio Vista field was stepped up to 
during the war years was higher than 
contemplated and, in fact, so high that a 
continuation of such high production 
might even jeopardize the full ultimate 
gas recovery from the field. 


Conservation Through 
Coordinated Action 

Gas, as you know, not only moves 
through your industry to the public from 
the Rio Vista and other fields, but like- 
wise it moves directly from certain pro- 
ducers to their plants for refinery and in- 
dustrial operations. Utility withholding 
of gas in these fields would thus be only 
partially effective. A successful and fair 
utilization program must be in effect 
during the initial period of out-of-state 
gas deliveries and can only be most ef- 
fectively carried out through coordinated 
action of both the producers and the 
utilities. 

Yes, because of the price disparity be- 
tween oil and gas, there are difficult eco- 
nomic problems to be solved in working 
out any coordinated plan, but where 
there is a will there is a way. Let’s have 
no failure merely because one industry is 
not subject to the same kind of govern- 
mental controls as the other. There 
should be no need for any regulatory re- 


quirements—rather a program of proper 
utilization should proceed on its merits 
and the public interest involved. This is 
an opportunity to demonstrate that pri- 
vate industry is capable of effectively 
handling its affairs in the light of public 
requirements. 


To the Future: 

Closely associated with these problems 
that I have called to your attention is 
even a broader one encompassing all of 
these others to a certain degree—because 
this latter relates essentially to your phi- 
losophy of thinking as to the manner of 
looking to the future in reference to a 
marketing policy. 

Are you of the natural gas industry 
going to gradually withdraw from and 
restrict service—and I have now in mind 
particularly firm industrial service—be- 
cause of the lessening in future gas sup- 
plies that are readily available—or are 
you going to hold to the thinking that 
you are in the business to supply gas and 
that you will supply all the gas that the 
public reasonably requires for a healthy 
state economy ? The latter type of think- 
ing is more likely to result in securing 
the necessary gas requirements—yes, it 
may be said with considerable confi- 
dence, it will result in an adequate gas 
supply. Let all our thinking be one 
pointing to an economy of plenty and 
not an economy of scarcity. 

Your industry is one of the basic in- 
dustries as it supplies one of the essential 
human wants—fuel for industry—fuel 
for human livelihood and comfort. 
There should be no real concern of the 
future as the same relates to the funda- 
mentals of your industry, so long as you 
maintain healthy thinking, proper ob- 
jectives, and keep abreast of technologi- 
cal developments. Is this concept of 
“plenty” contrary to the conservation 
concept ? I do not think so. Conservation 
of our gas supply does not mean hoard- 
ing in the narrow sense of that word, 
rather a wise, judicial and efficient use 
of our gas so there is a proper correla- 
tion between the different fuels available 
and the use requirements. 


Problems of Regulation 

While there are many other problems 
of gas supply and utilization, I'll pass 
over these and touch on the problem of 
regulation. I am sure you think of it, or 
we—at times at least—as some sort of a 
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problem. We're all probably pretty 
much weary with regulation—and vice 
versa. I find myself on this end of the 
work and it is only natural that I like to 
tell myself that the kind of work per. 
formed by the California Railroad Com. 
mission is not subject to all the criticism 
that has been heaped upon some of the 
Federal agencies during this recent pe. 
riod. We have endeavored to be helpful, 
constructive, and have given of our sup. 
port to bringing to a realization of those 
matters that will result in a common and 
a public interest. 

While statutory provisions likely will 
not lessen regulatory requirements, yet ] 
personally feel that, to the extent that it 
can be done within the statutes, those 
regulated should be given the opportun. 
ity to assist in their own regulating. The 
Commissions and their staffs can, so to 
speak, lay out the rules of the game and 
generally supervise them, but leave a 
part for you to do. Likewise regulatory 
authorities can lead the way and take the 
initiative in many matters in which you 
are concerned but where there may be 
varying private and local views, as in 
some of the problems just discussed. In 
a word, if regulation and private indus- 
try are to justify themselves and survive, 
we must be able to adapt ourselves to 
changing economic and social conditions 
and be constructive. This should give 
management the necessary freedom to 
cope with the rapidly changing problems 
found and it is hoped that our utility 
managements will shed some of their 
complacency and step out with new 
vigor and more of the dynamic qualities 
found in the earlier years. Yes, as illus- 
trated now by bringing in the new gas 
supply, let that type of action be multi- 
plied in all manner of thinking and ac- 
tivities. If we each do our part in our 
own respective fields, we can look with 
confidence to the challenges of the fu- 
ture. 


TAX ADMINISTRATION 


(Continued from page 447) 


indicate that the farm-marketing and purchas- 
ing cooperative groups have assets in excess 
of $728,000,000.00. It is know to many that 
cooperatives are engaaged in competitive busi- 
nesses. Certainly the magnitude of these ex 
emptions in this field warrants a further te 
view by the Congressional committees as to 
whether some effort should be made to tax 
cooperatives, regardless of political repercus- 
sions, in what are commonly referred to as 
the agricultural states. The taxpaying public 
ought to know and business groups such 4s 
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assembled here ought to see to it that they 
fully understand the effect of this cooperative 
movement. It is not to be gathered that I am 
opposed to the cooperative movement, not at 
all. It is simply my view that a substantial 
segment of American business is not carrying 
its share of the tax load, and I am not sure 
that that is the wish of the majority of the 
taxpayers. 

Referring briefly to the community prop- 
erty problem, it would seem to me that citi- 
zens generally have the right to expect that 
the same proportion of tax should be paid by 
a husband and wife residing, for example, in 
Massachusetts, or Georgia, as they pay in 
California and Texas. Frankly, I have never 
been able to understand why the majority of 
the taxpaying citizens of this country have 
been willing to contribute revenue to the Fed- 
eral government out of proportion to the 
amount they should contribute. The problem 
is constantly becoming more aggravated as, 
for example, within the last few months the 
State of Oklahoma and the Hawaiian Islands 
have been granted the community property 
privilege. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and the Treasury, aside from the inherent un- 
fairness in the community property situation, 
are espeically interested in the problem be- 
cause by its very nature it has contributed to 
such tax problems as we find in the family 
partnership field. 

The growth of partnerships in the last five 
years has been tremendous. In 1939 there 
were 290,000 partnerships filing returns, 
whereas in 1944 the number had grown to 
577,000. It is not unnatural that citizens in 
non-community property states should seek to 
utilize the family partnership means of reduc- 
ing taxes. There are, of course, many other 
related problems, including joint ownership, 
assignments and transfers. The problem is not 
an insurmountable one, but requires legisla- 
tion. 

It is necessary for improved tax administra- 
tion that there be administrative changes of 
procedure as well as technical changes in the 
statute, but to me the necessity of a balanced 
budget far transcends the other points in our 
need for tax revision. Years ago we used to 
think of taxes for revenue purposes only. I 
think that was probably my concept, cer- 
tainly in the early days. I realize the same 
as you do, whether we like it or not, that 
high taxes are here probably for the rest of 
our several lives, both individual and corpo- 
rate; although I believe-that there will be 
some reduction in taxes next year, assuming 
that we keep the national income up to 150 
billion dollars. But, nevertheless, there is a 
serious question facing us today, and that is 
whether in fixing taxes we should think also 
in terms of social conditions or in terms of 
breaking up large fortunes or large businesses, 
or whether we shouldn’t rather be thinking 
of collecting taxes only for the purpose of 
tunning this Government and collecting taxes 
only for such functions as the people of this 
country think they ought to have. 

I think we should only spend that amount 
of money we collect through taxation. We 
read a lot about it, but, again, I don’t think 
the people of this country, and particularly 
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the business men, are making themselves felt 
back in Washington as they ought to do. I 
think this proposition transcends almost any 
other question you have today—deficit spend- 
ing. Certainly it ought to end. Probably we 
will agree, in the light of the experiences in 
the last twelve or fifteen years, that this so- 
called pump-priming may be necessary occa- 
sionally, but certainly there ought to be an 
end to it. And yet here only within the last 
few weeks an appropriation of a billion dol- 
lars for agricultural relief was passed in Con- 
gress with little debate and practically no 
comment in the press. While we have become 
very used to talking in high figures, neverthe- 
less when you start thinking of a possible 
budget of eighteen to twenty-five billion dol- 
lars—a billion dollars is a real substantial 
amount of money—then if the public wants 
Congress to appropriate a billion dollars, it 
ought to insist that the Congress also pro- 
vide for the payment of that billion dollars 
through the collection of taxes. I think we 
should have a definite requirement that the 
Committee on Appropriations should have to 
consult with the Ways and Means Committee 
to find out how much money should be appro- 
priated in the light of how much should be 
raised, or, stating it the other way, if we ap- 
propriate so many dollars, will the Ways and 
Means Committee provide for the payment 
thereof through the collection of taxes? 

The matter of tax reduction is of para- 
mount importance, and as much as it means 
to all of us to have taxes reduced and to have 
them reduced quickly, we ought to insist that 
there be no reduction unless we can do it 
without borrowing any more money. We all 
believe in a prosperous country, but it seems 
to me that continued borrowing will lead to 
national insolvency. 


Vow 


Membors 


GAS COMPANIES* 


Bellewood & Monongahela City Natural Gas 
Co., Monongahela, Pa. (E. W. Gibbons, 
Vice-President) 

The Blythe Gas Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(L. R. Lackey, President & General Man- 
ager) 

Farmers Gas Co., Coolidge, Arizona (D. B. 
Taylor, General Manager) 

Gettysburg Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. (C. E. 
Bennett, President) 


* Names in parentheses are Company Delegates 
of the American Gas Association. 
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Honolulu Gas Co., Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii 
(J. J. Winn, Jr., Vice-President & General 
Manager ) 

Kane Gas Light & Heating Co., Kane, Pa. 
(K. J. Zellhuber, Assistant Treasurer) 
The Lake Gas Co., Russells Point, Ohio 
(Spalding Peck, President & Manager) 
Missouri Power & Light Co., Jefferson City, 

Mo. (D. W. Snyder, Jr., President) 

Natural Gas Co. of West Virginia, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (C. E. Bennett, President) 

Wak Company, Charleston, West Virginia 
(W. P. Smith, General Superintendent) 

Westchester Lighting Company, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. (E. P. Prezzano, President) 


ASSOCIATE COMPANIES* 


Pacific Gas Corp., New York, N. Y. (H. W. 
Townsend, Vice-President) 


MANUFACTURER COMPANIES* 


Adams Manufacturing Co., The, Cleveland, 
Ohio (A. Katz, Treasurer) 

Agerstrand Corp., Muskegon, Mich. (C. F. 
Agerstrand, Owner) 

Air Products, Inc., Pittsburgh, Kansas (F. G. 
Hudson, President) 

Atlantic Products Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
(V. R. Beery, Partner) 

Baier & Ackerman, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(John F. Baier, Vice-President) . 

Barton Co., The, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(D. I. Pulverman, Owner) 

Blue Ray Gas Burner Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
(D. A. Stainbrook, Co-Owner) 

Calgon, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. (C. L. Barks- 
dale, Manager Micromet Division) 

Century Engineering Corp., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa (E. J. Lattner, President) 

Cladon Corp., Azusa, Calif. (Donald Mac- 
Donald, President) ° 

Consolidated Industries, Inc., Lafayette, In- 
diana (C. J. Merritt, Gas Design Engineer) 

Daniels Tool & Engineering Co., Detroit, 
Mich. (Joseph B. Daniels, Owner) 

Detroit Gas Regulator Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(John Brady) 

Dole Valve Co., The, Chicago, Ill. (A. C. 
Goodrich, Secretary) 

Dudley Engineering Co., Huntington, West 
Virginia (Roy A. Dudley, President) 

Economy Governor Co., Anderson, Ind. 
(F. M. Pickering) 
Electro Specialty Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Willard A. Olsen, Resident Engineer) 
Famous Furnace Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Hyman Blaushild, President) 
Green Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 
Green, Jr., Vice-President) 
Hel-Mor Burner Co., Detroit, Mich. (Alvert 
D. Viancour, Chemical Engineer) 

Hoffman Specialty Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Allison F. H. Scott, Vice-President) 

Hopwood & Associates, Inc., V. W., Cleve- 
land, Ohio (J. W. Hopwood, President) 

Horsman-Markin Corp., Detroit, Mich. (Wal- 
ter A. Markin, Treasurer) 

H. P. Products, Louisville, Ohio (Paul Schu- 
macher, Partner) 

Hubbert & Son Inc., Baltimore, Maryland 
(J. J. Hubbert, President) 
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Ingersoll Steel Div., Borg-Warner Corp., Kal- 

amazoo, Mich. (K. H. Flint, Gas Engineer) 

Kaiser Fleetwings, Inc., Radcliffe, Bristol, 
Pa. (Paul L. Yager, Sales Manager) 

Ken-Joy Gas Burner Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(Morris Newsky, President) 
MagiKitch’n Equipment Co., Quakertown, 
Pa. (Elsa Mertens Truninger, President) 
Mirror Patented Stove Pipe Co., Hartford, 
Conn. (Henry A. Kahn, Plant Manager) 
Modern Metals & Materials, Chicago, III. 
(Stanley R. Hood, Construction Engineer) 

Monad Products Co., Detroit, Mich. (John 
F. Mullen, Co-Owner) 

Morganite, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
(F. W. Korfmann) 

Multi-Therm Mfg. Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
(Samuel Schwartz) 

Nassif Co., David, Boston, Mass. (David 
Nassif) 

National Cornice Works, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(M. L. Silverstone, Manager Atlas Division) 

Pipe Line Service Corp., Franklin Park, Ill. 
(A. D. Imes, Vice-President) 

Premier Stove Co., Belleville, Ill. (O. W. 
Wegener, Treasurer) 

Remington Rand, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(H. B. Matheny, Systems Division) 

Revere Products Inc., Detroit, Mich. (Roger 
H. Poirier, Partner) 

Rochester Appliance Cérp., New York, N. Y. 
(Victor Siber, General Manager) 

Royal Heaters, Inc., Alhambra, Calif. (R. T. 
Lowrie, Sales Manager) 

Sanitaire Co., The, Los Angeles, Calif. (W. G. 
Saffold, Vice-President & General Manager) 

Sharples Corp., The, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(C. E. Printz, Sales Manager) 

Silex Co., The, Hartford, Conn.( Douglas A. 
Lapham, Commercial Manager) 

Sprouse Co., Inc., V. E., Columbus, Ohio 
(V. E. Sprouse, President) 

Stok-A-Fire Co., Inc., Webster Groves, Mo. 
(Roy F. Graham, Vice-President) 

Supreme Gas Burner Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(V. R. Jones, President) 

Swett & Co., George E., San Francisco, Calif. 
(J. M. Coffin, Engineer) 

Sylphonaire Inc., Alhambra, Calif. (H. B. 
Gibbons, Secretary-Treasurer ) 
Thermal Development Co., Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio (R. M. Howe, General Manager) 
Universal Milking Machine Div.-Natl. Co- 
operatives, Inc., Waukesha, Wisc. (A. G. 
Rose, Manager) 

Westlake Products Co., Toledo, Ohio (Wal- 
ter A. Groth, Vice-President) 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


Alfred L. Adams, Metropolitan Utilities Dis- 
trict, Omaha, Nebr. 

Allen Addicks, Robbins Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Daniel Alexander, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Marysville, Calif. 

Doris H. Allen, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sydney Alling, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


D. B. Allison, Philadelphia Gas Works Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Margaret W. Andersen, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
G. A. Anderson, Gas Consumers Ass’n, c/o 
Norwalk Valve Co., S. Norwalk, Conn. 
Ivan G. Anderson, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, III. 

Louise F. Anderson, Iowa Power & Light Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Edwin W. Andrews, The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago, III. 

Paul W. Bachman, Commercial Solvents Corp., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Willard J. Ball, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

John R. Barnhill, South Atlantic Gas Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 

J. J. Barrett, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Marys- 
ville, Calif. 


Stuart J. Barrett, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sam M. Barrow, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Emil J. Bartel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frieda Barth, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Harry E. Bates, The Peoples Gas Light « 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Chauncey W. Baughn, The Portsmouth Gas 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Frank I. Baxter, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co., Chicago, II. 

Seymour J. F. Beale, Derbyshire Silica Fire. 
Brick Co., Ltd., Derbyshire, England 

Ernest $. Beaumont, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, III. 
(Space does not permit publication of all 

new members. Other new members will ap- 

pear in an early issue.) 





Lopsonnel 


Sipypice 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Single woman (24), four years intensive Dis- 
bution training and experience. Duties: Of- 
fice Supervision and Field Work consisting of 
2 and leak surveys and mapping of 
old and new construction. Proficient in use of 
combustible gas indicators and electronic pipe 
locators. Experienced in customer and em- 
ployee relations. \ 


Man with twenty-three years experience with 
two large Eastern gas companies in_ Fitting 
Dept. Appliance Testing Laboratory, Manager 
Industrial Fuel Dept.. and Superintendent_of 
Distribution. Combustion and Mechanical En- 
gineer with nationwide manufacturing com- 
pany over three years. 1 


Chemical Engineer, B.S. Illinois Tech 1944, one 
and a half years experience in research and 
development on high temperature furnaces, 
Preparation of super-refractories and oxy-hy- 
drocarbon flames. Desires responsible position 
in Dae yy or development. Available im- 
mediately. (23), single. 1526. 

Engineer—Nine years experience in Manufac- 
tured Gas Engineering, Production, Distribu- 
tion and Service desires position eee es- 
sive utility. Former ieutenant SAR. 
Licensed _ Professional Engineer. Member 

A. S. M. E., M. E. (34). 1827. 

tant—Auditor—More than 20 

ears experience in executive positions as 
moat uditor of five companies comprising 
Gas, Electric, Street Railway, Telephone. Bus 
Utilities. Handled all Treasury matters, Taxes 
and institued sales promotion programs, pub- 
lic relations policies. Also have had experi- 
ence as Division Manager in Natural Gas 
Operations. (50). 1528. 

Home Economist—Graduate, ten years well- 
rounded experience as Home Service Represent- 
ative, Consultant, Supervisor. Head Teacher 
and Instructor in Foods. Outstanding experi- 
ence in conducting consumer, employee and 
dealer educational programs. Can prepare and 
execute comprehensive field programs. Will 
consider opportunity leading to eventual Di- 
rectorship small department or assistant larger 
department. 1529. 

Draftsman—12 years public utility experience in 
sub-service work such as electric systems, gas 
mains, water and sewer systems, manholes, 
service boxes and subsidiary duct lines; 8 
years topographical work; 5 years experience in 
all kinds of pining systems such as steam, 
firemans, hot, cold and oil piping systems. 1530. 
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General or Sales Manager, twenty-five years ex- 
perience industrial and public utility engineer. 
ing valuation, administration and sales. Re. 
cently returned five years Naval Service. Now 
practicing as mechanical consultant. South or 
Southwest preferred. 1531. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Experienced Production and Distribution Super- 
intendent of vroven ability, under forty years 
of age, as Assistant to Superintendent of Gas 
Operation. Properties total 80,000 meters. State 
age, education, experience, salary desired, and 
date available. 0465. 

Corrosion and Cathodic Protection Engineer, 
Graduate Engineer under 35 with some experi- 
ence to supervise, direct and coordinate work 
of this character in connection with trans- 
mission of natural gas in Montana and the Da- 
kotas. 

Company engaged in extensive and continuing 
Program of changing over client manufactured 
gas companies to natural or liquefied petroleum 
gas has several attractive openings on super- 
visory staff for gas engineers with training in 
conversion work or with adequate experience 
in gas distribution and utilization. 0467. 

Natural Gas Meter man between 25 and 45 years 
old, who can install, repair and test natural 
gas meters. Permanent position. 0468. 


Measurement and Gas Metering Engineer. Grad- 
uate Engineer under 35 with experience to su- 
pervise and direct measurement and testing in 
connection with production and distribution of 
natural gas in Montana and the Dakotas. 046). 


Distribution Superintendent manufactured gas 
company in Southeast with 20,000 customers. 
Have charge of distribution, appliance servic 
ing, meter shop and automotive equipment. 

Gas Engineer with experience on layout and op- 
eration of manufactured gas plants and dis- 
tribution systems wanted by general gas en- 
gineering organization. Reply giving details 
of age, education and experience. 0471. 


Local Representative for gas property. Position 
now available for man experienced in natural 
as distribution. Property located in North 
ast, Pennsylvania. Must be capable of doi 
all work in connection with the operations o 
property consisting of 1100 consumers meters 
and snall natural gas production. Write stat- 
| salary, experience and giving references. 


Production Engineer. Experienced Engineer in 
Water Gas Manufacture who desires a posi- 
tion with a progressive company located on 
the Atlantic Coast. State age, experience and 
salary desired in first communication. 0473. 


Experienced Distribution Engineer, familiat 
with high and low pressure, customer require 
ments of metering and appliance servicing. 
Supervisory position eastern company having 
a rapid expansion program. State age, expefi- 
ence, time when available and salary re 


quired. 0474, 
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ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association 

Pres.—D. P. O'Keefe, O'Keefe & 
Merritt Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 
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New Jersey Gas Association 
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Oklahoma Utilities Association 
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Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—Frank H. Trembly, Jr., The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co., Phil- 
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Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's 
Association 

Pres.—B. D. Phillips, T. W. Phillips 
Gas & Oil Co., Butler, Pa. 

Exec. Sec.—Mark Shields, 2619 Grant 
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Southern Gas Association 

Pres—Dean A. Strickland, United 
Gas Corp., Houston, Texas. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1011 
Burt Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Pres.—B. E. Miller, Wisconsin Power 
and Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 

Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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